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CHAPTER. i 
HINTS ABOUT THE STABLES. 


Uxronrenateny for ee horses, the construc: 


“necessary, and horse owners: seem — ‘to have be: 


in 1 preference to that - ais iron. Th 


material last named is not suitable for the as 
struction of stable walls. « slated roof 1 1S perhaps = 


“EVERYBODY” s BOOK OF THE HORSE. . 
2 he pest of all. Tis extraction tube =the outlier ag See 
the impure air—should be in the roof, ane (Ne = 
+ inlet for pure air at the windows. — ee | 
It is surprising how quickly the air in a stable 
~ becomes foul if its constant’ ee gt with a 
ee _atmosphere iS hindered. | 7 
=, «Bricks, conereté or stone form the best mate-— 
% ee for the walls, whilst for the floor there ws 
2 nothing to supersede roughened concrete, or what 7 > 
is still better, concrete that has shallow one ee 
tudinal grooves formed on its whole surface. 
_. This forms a non- -slipping tread for the ae = 
-and is much superior to brick, cobble or wood | - 
“flooring. Have the drainage surface inside the 
stable, and an efficiently trapped drain a few yards 7 
away from it, to which the surface drain leads. 
here is no pe ean to surface. Sages if Tie 3 
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If 99 per cent. of Pe eemen were asked this: 9% ] 
“question, the reply would be, ‘“ Straw; give me, 


good clean straw for a horse bedding 2 


ae, ae 


-EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF THE HORSE. 5 
What other reply could be expected from men 
_ that have any knowledge as to we condition of a 
pe ierse’s coat: 

Straw is the finest material in the woud for not 
only keeping the coat clean, but also for cleaning 
37 it. The © wisp?” of straw-is the life of a horse’ Ss 
coat and skin. a | 
2 Good straw should be sweet and clean and have = 
a pleasant odour. Either oat or wheat straw is 
ee preferable, the latter being the most durable. In 
some counties straw can almost be had for ask- 
: - ing, at any rate in return for the manure, whereas — 
‘in other parts of the country and in most towns ~ 
‘it is a very scarce commodity, and small horse — 
owners are unable to purchase it satisfactorily. 
Peat moss litter is the best substitute, bein 
oft material and absorbent, though it requ 


a 


proper eS otherwise it isa failure asa 
oe sis vous 

At buen te. “be well broken up and ‘the bed 
_ raked over several times daily, unless it is thrown ee 
to the side during the day time, as in many. Ag 
stables. It makes a powerful manure, though it = 
renders. the soil very dry, owing to the large — 
amount of moisture that it can take up, and this 


is a disadvantage during a dry s season or upon dry 
: land. 
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‘Other materials — for Redding” horses are: - ai 
- Sawdust,- brake-fern, shavings, etc. — Phe two 
- first named are the best, and if a horse is addicted — 
to eating its bedding, sawdust is a preventative. oe 
Both make cheap litter, and the last named is 
often employed in rural localities. As far as 
neatness of the stable goes, straw stands pre- ae 
eminent, in fact, sawdust, moss ‘litter, -etc., are = 
' difficult*to keep in the stall, rendering the oe 
~ more or less untidy. : & 
It is a very economical plan. to take up: the ee : 
ding during the day time, removing the soiled — 
straw and exposing the rest to the air so as to ~ 
_ dry and sweeten it. Moss litter is an economical _ 
bedding and extensively employed in latke studs. 3 


CLEANING A HORSE. 


Te keep a horse’ s coat to the best advantas eo 
necessitates a good deal of labour; much more — 
than idle grooms are willing t to expend. | The best 

= reference a groom can have | is carried about with 

ihe animals under his charge, provided that he is 

allowed to exercise reasonable control over his — 
stud. It is the strappers in the stable that do all 

the grooming, but the coachman or stud groom S 


4s Be onaible tor the faithful periotmumes of his 
_assistants’ duties, and a great deal more can be 
done by encouragement than by abuse and other 
forms of severity towards those upon whom so 
much depends. It must be borne in mind that 
there is a vast amount of difference between — 
cleaning a horse in winter; or during a wet 
ee than 1 In a dry one, or during the summer, "a = 
__ The labour is twice as much in the former case. os 
. - Different. grooms have very different ways of 

| - treating their charges when they come in from 
work. For instance, some will wash the lems, 
: others object to this on the ground that it favours s 
cracked heels. So it does unless sufficient care is 
exercised as regards careful after drying ane 
andaging. 
_In many farm stables it is customary for 4 
ploughmen, etc., to take their horses down to the © 
ond to water Sei allowing the animals 1 to enter 
e water in order to drink. “ee = 
_ This is a most objectionable practice, aad one 
“tbat causes a lot of trouble about the heels of these 
-_long- haired horses. If grease 48 present, it cer. — 
tainly adds fuel to the fire in the skin. The feet 
. ‘Should always be washed directly a horse comes 
in either mom aspele or from exercise, in both 
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summer and winter. There is no need to wet the 
heels if such be objected to. ne ae 
-__ Ifa horse is sweating freely and the coat lather- 
ing, the best plan is to sponge the body lightly | 
I so as to remove it, then vigorously shampoo with | 
Pa wisp of straw, and finally dry off. | 
a If the animal has a short coat this is an easy 
matter, and the horse may now be put in_its 
stall or else walked about a little until cool. No 
rug must be put on until the animal has got 
‘thoroughly dry. : 5 
- About a quart of cold water should be allowed _ 
asa drink, and this will assist to cool the system, = 
‘but it is not advisable to feed a horse immediately 
it comes off work. If the coat is long, it gives 
uch more trouble, and the results are never : 


satisfactory. hae 
Mud accumulates beneath the belly, under 


arms and between the thighsee etc. The best i 
plan is to remove the superfluous mud with a wet 
sponge and then dry. : oy 

Many horsekeepers allow the mud todry on and 
then remove it with the curry comb and dandy : 
brush. This is not a bad plan, and is a very - 
general one, especially with cart horse owners. | 
It ig not so much practised in nag horse stables. i 
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eaNushing | a horse all over is not a commendable — 
: DP achice. but lightly sponging it over during the oh: 
ee Warm weather is beneficial to coat and skin. 
ae Vigorous shampooing with the straw wisp will — 
ot bring the circulation of blood to the Surface, thus — 
Re assisting healthy functional activity in this region. 
It is a good plan to leave the saddle, collar, etc., | 
: ‘ -on for an hour or so, in order to prevent. saddle s 
a and collar galls. : ; 
~The mane comb, dandy brush, anes leather ie 
= and curry comb constitute the stableman’s groom- — 


ing appliances, and all should be REDS in Hes, 
gs place. : 
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as CLIPPING BENEFICIAL? 


he old . maxim that. ‘ circumstances. alter 
; ABS “the. yest answer to this espe con- 


beneficial inltetee. Meerias at others 4 = 


Moreover, it has its advantages and its: ae oS 
advantages. 


Once a horse has bees clipped it is necessary 
to re-clip when the coat grows again, and it Cer- 
tainly grows very rapidly after a good clip. A 
ee coat | makes a horse sweat easily, and 


10. EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF ‘THE HORSE. 
repeated sweating leads to a loss of flesh. A coat 
of this nature dries very slowly, and renders its 
possessor much more liable to take cold, and like- 
wise hampers grooming operations. =e 
Bota horse nwiers- and eroomis have varied = ; 
ideas as to clipping. Some will clip all over at a . 
one performance, whereas others will clip the body =e 
only, others again the limbs only. There isa 
good deal of faddism about the matter, and pre- 
~judice is often hard to kill. A common practice 
_is that of leaving a patch of hair corresponding to 
the saddle. — Whether this does or does not pre- 
-yent sore back is an open question. | See 
‘Hair is to a certain extent protective, and its © 
sence may hinder chill to the skin in this — 
ion; if so, it must be a safeguard against sore — 
ack. I believe that it does exert a beneficial 
nfluence in horses that are inclined to suffer fre 
~ sore. back, but it may, to a large extent, be. 
supplanted by leaving the saddle on after the 62 
| horse returns from work, say for an hour or sO. - 
If this is done the animal may be clipped in this. = | 
region. It is a fad with some men fo leave a tult = 0 3 
of hair at the fetlock—to leave the footlock on. oe 
This does not look neat, and closely clipped ee 


pasterns materially add to smartness throughout. 


neni Supine has ‘ioeeely spp 

ics clipping machine, more especially since 

rc: nal and portable appliances have been invented, 
1 are almost within the reach of all. | 
one time half. a guinea was thought a very = 


ee Be two Secon fee, if the work has 
been properly done. It is an art that some men 
skilled 1 in, whereas others make 4 a mess of 3 


long hairs Gee the belly, ie te. ae = 

eles, are the indications of a clean, honest work-_ ae 

- manship. Some horses_ are very troublesome to 
clip, and require the use of the twitch, especially 
_ when working about the head, ee 2 =o. = 


After a OES has been clipped it t requires some 
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~ clothing, light in summer, but heavy and warm in 4 
winter. It is just when the coat is re-starting its , 
growth that the animal begins to lose its smart- 
ness. Constant trimming up will help to keep” it 
better. By this I mean trimming the margins ol ag 
the ears, around the coronets, etc. It is custom- — ) 
ary to singe the long hair off, though some object: | 
to the use of the singeing apparatus. Clipping : 
can be altogether avoided by regular grooming, — ee 
keeping the coat down with a heavy woollen rug, ooo 
and maintaining the stable, in the winter, at a nice 
warm temperature. This obviates the necessity 
for ‘‘ shedding the coat,’’ so that the animal has_ 
_ the same one, or practically the same coat, in orn 


ummer and winter. 


bee We THE MANE AND THE TAIL. 


i eee 


Both the mane and tail are portions of the | 
animal that require special attention. 

To keep these parts in nice order requires: a 
good hand at the work, in fact, it is not every 
groom that can trim a tail. Nothing short of | 
practical experience will do it. Shears with 
serrated edges are sold for trimming the end of 
the dock, and these certainly f facilitate. ue work 
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-_teing properly done. The comb should be freely 
used on the tail, and all outgrowing hair pulled. 
Combing is particularly necessary if the hair of 
the tail is left as a ‘‘ switch,’’ which many prefer... 3 
For cobs, ponies and harness horses | like a short 
dock, and the hair short. In heavy horses and 
ae vanners, plaiting the hair of the dock apparently s 
a E lkaene the quarters. : 
A “hogged’’ mane is one that has been cut 
close, and it makes both the cob and pony look — 
smarter, in my opinion, than a long flowing mane. ie 
If the mane is left long, then the hair of the tail — 
should correspond. Most trotters have a mane © 
clipped close up, but I don’t like tall horses with — 
the mane hogged. Some horses have avery thin 
mane, either ‘‘single’’ or “ double.’’ A double _ 
mane is one that falls to the right and left. & 


ee seg 


"BANDAGES AND CLOTHING. — 


- Those who value their horses should provide , 

them with a set of bandages; in fact, two sets, es 
and a suit or rug for day and night use. Linen- 
bandages can be used for day wear, or for sum- 


‘mer, and should be neatly adjusted from below _ 
the knee to the fetlock, fastening off just below 


\ 


: the hee. iy fie hind limbs hey only require. og 
come about three inches or so above the fetlocks, 
or they are more difficult to retain in positior. : 
It may be accepted as a general rule that the fore — A 
limbs of light horses sooner give way than the 

hind ones, though the converse may apply to the : 

~ case of horses for heavy haulage, ~ It is unusual <= - a 
to bandage the limbs of heavy horses, in fact, 
impossible to do so satisfactorily, owing to the 
long hair about the fetlocks. pe zs 
2 To keep the coat down, heavy woollen clothing | 
is necessary, and if a horse has just been chipped. 
during the cold weather, a couple of good warm a 
rugs is not too much. oS 
_ Light rugs should be used in summer, both for — 
he day and night, only the latter ought to be a 
He heavier. : ee 
ome horses are given to tearing off their 
a idages and their clothing, and this stable vi 
isa perfect nuisance, and can only be overcome 
by_ the use of a muzzle at night. ee 
, - Bandages must not be applied too tightly, but 
the pressure equable and firm. The tape marks 
ought not to be seen when the bandage is re- 
| _ moved. | 
All eething and bandages, in fact, all: ‘stable 
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use | there will be 1 no difficulty in “finding them. 


WATERING HORSES. 


cee the water be as pure as possible. Pond os 
ter is generally very stagnant, and not suitable — 
drinking purposes, yet a large proportion of | 
1 horses have no other given to them. This _ 
frequently because it is too much trouble. _ 3 
yme horse owners make it a rule to let a horse 
lave water constantly in front of it, and horses 
that drink freely are generally good thrivers. Tes. 
water a horse immediately before work is not a_ 
good practice, nor yet just after feeding it. It is” 
customary to give horses water three times pe 
ay, and this is usually all that is required. 
r is contaminated with nitrates, with lead, 
oe = pipers it will, sooner or later 


in he summer, Fake Se care “to. see that 
_ they have a liberal supply of fresh water kept in 
the shade. There is no greater mistake than to . 
_ suppose that any sort of water is good ae 
: es live- stock. Hee as water is very detrimental. 
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MAN? S DUTY TOWARDS THE CARE OF 
“ANIMALS. 
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It is the duty of every man who has the charge 
of horses, either for pleasure or for commercial 
2 purposes, to utilise all power at his command on 
a behalf of their welfare. If owners of horses would 
only personally supervise members of their stud 
as to feeding, shoeing, and their general treat- 
ment in health and disease, such would prove 
more economical when compared to the charges 
left in the hands of servants, who very often 
either through ignorance or unwillingness to bring 
into play-a little extra exertion, neglect the 
animals placed under their care. There are plenty 
of good grooms, and good horsekeepers, equally 
there numerous indifferent and bad ones, and 


charge of a man who will study his master’s 


belonged to himself. It may be said that decep- 
tion is an art, and it is one the writer is sorry to 
say that exists in a high state of perfection in 
many stables, yet the owner fails to recognise, or 
declines to accept its existence, when such is 
pointed out to him. 


tunate is he who can leave his animals iy. 


interests as zealously as though the property = 
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CHAPTER ‘Ur. 
FOODS AND FEEDING. 


Tue feeding of horses varies in different localities, 
_ some owners preferring one food for the “' base,”’ 
others another. If a horse is supplied with an | 
inadequate amount of nourishing forage, it soon 
begins to lose condition, and loss of condition — 
means diminished working power. Probably one 
of the most foolish things a man can do is that 
208 purchasing cheap fodder, all the time believ- 
_ ing that he is doing so on economical grounds. | 
- No greater error can be made, as inferior forage 
is the dearest that. can be bought. = de not 
. argue that the mére fact of paying a good 
1s a guarantee of “‘ quality,’’ because this. 
be incorrect. 
| quality should  eccbe to the height of | aie 
- price, Dutean. unscrupulous vendor very often’ 
takes a different’ view, retailing ig worst at be 4 
best price. — . oe ee 
As a staple food fo the Perse. oats have - HO. 
equal, and some farmers in the North of Scot- 
land feed their horses almost entirely on oats, 
= — with whole straw or else hay. The allowance oe 
SS Oats ee day nee Po 6- Ibs. to 18 or 20-lbs.. 


< ae can ae: fed to brs neither wholes or 
crushed, and opinions differ as to which is the | 
_ best state for feeding. a. 
Crushed oats are digested with greater ease 

than the whole ones, and for horses with-defective _ a 
_ teeth it is a good plan to give them bruised oats. 
= Oats are of good quality when they weigh : 
42-lbs. to the bushel, which may be taken as the _ 
weight to buy at. Examine a few of the seeds in 2 | 
order to ascertain whether the husk is well filled, ee 
-as common oats are nearly all husk. : Fs 
_ Maize sometimes supplants oats, but it has not 
the merit of the latter, being too feeding and too — 
stimulating for a Staple food. It ought to be 
‘It is a useful adjunct ee 


Horses will work Teil enoaele 5 
a ha it makes their ejecta most offensive. __ 
~The quantity of grain as a daily allowance must 

be i in accordance with the work the animal has to. 

perform. | Bulky food~ should never be given | 
~ whilst at works nor yet less than a couple of hours — 
_ before work. It is a bad plan to work a horse _ 
_ ona full stomach, more especially fast work. The 


Lively small size a the cca eat to” 
this fact. One may feed three or four times sale a 
st farm and other heavy horses being fed about | 
qa.m., and then again when they come in from — 
rk fog breakfast. A mixed forage constitutes an. 
ynomical food. The bulk should be formed oe 
ats and cut. hay or straw, with the addition of 
or 2-lbs. of old beans, maize (crushed), peas 
ylit), the latter replacing half.the beans. — Brat 
| erally added to all cut stuff, though it has 
>t much feeding value in it. Too much bran is" 

ery bad food, as it favours the formation of : 
intestinal concretions (stone in the bowels). 

‘If hay is used, from 5 to 20-lbs. can be allowed 
aily. - Good hay should be a year old, and con 
n such grasses as the rye, crested dog’ s ta 

adow fox tail; the meadow grass, 
‘ted vernal, etc., etc. The addition of clo 
es its value. ‘Freedom from dusty 

urn, etc., are essentials. es | : 
Good quality hay can generally ae bo ght | ee 
tween £4 and £5 per ton, usually nearer the. 
former price. English farmers usually give their. 
rses about 10% i_lbs. of oats, 3-lbs._ of beans, — 
5-lbs. of hay, at a couple of Ibs. of chaff per 
lore oats should be ere in winter than ino 


- 
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During the summer a certain amount of green 
food is frequently allowed, and this generally con- 
sists of vetches, clover, cut grass, takes eu <a17 
is very useful as a laxative, and helps to cleanse 
the alimentary canal. Too much is apt to purge 
or bring on an attack of gripes. 
It is a very good plan to turn horses out to 
| pasturage on Sunday and bring them up agains Ve 
2 oS at night. A dose of physic, when the animal is ce 
©. first turned’ out, will do good and prevent colic. = 
The hind shoes should be removed if there are, = 
_ other horses in the same park, otherwise an acci- 
dent—often a fatal one—may occur. It is better 
to be cautious. see ae 
A food that is now extensively employed by 
most of the large contractors, likewise in the - 
Army, is Molassine Meal, and this is a food that 
can replace a portion of the other forage. Ponies 
do well on the addition of 3-lbs. of Molassine 
Meal per day. For van horses,eabout 6-lbs. per 
day, mixed with the other forage, helps to keep 
the digestive organs in good fettle. Horses im- 
prove in condition when fed on this Meal, whose- ie 
action also expels worms, therefore this alone is -7oe 
beneficial. - ee = | ae 
The author always prescribes it use for animals 


F) 
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‘1 backward condition, and the results are never 
negative. It has an antiseptic action, so that 
cases of colic diminish when the Meal is used. 
The Molassine Co., 36 Mark Lane, London, 
will send price per ton. Farmers and contractors 


should all use it. - 


FEEDING SICK HORSES. : 


A word or two of advice upon the feeding of a 
sick horse will not be found out of place in a 
small work of this description. Many horse-  — 
keepers and owners have not the slightest idea ig 
_ how such should be fed. To place a lot of food 4 
in front of a horse that is really ill is simply ae 
suicidal towards re-establishing the appetite 
> +. Feed often and in small quantities. Never leave 
ae food before a sick horse. A little green food, or 
. earrots, will often tempt a horse when it refuses 


aoe its ordinary rations. Swedes, mangels, turnips, 
Be 5 clover, and cutegrass, vetches etc., are all useful 
a. for such purposes. Milk does good if a horse 


can be persuaded to drink it. Linseed gruel is 
helpful in cases of influenza. — Eggs, milk, and — = 
brandy are often forcibly administered in such 


cases. 


cal 
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CHAPTER Hf. es : 
PURGATIVE MEDICINE. ee 
iT 4s customary amongst horse Owners to resort eee 
to the use of purgative medicine either for the 
Purpose of warding off some disease or threat. ee 
_ ened ailment, or for cleaning out the alimentary aa 
canal for some other reason, such as a chanpe Gf. 92 | 
food. Before turning out to graze, it is always = 
advisable to give a physic or purging ball, the 
-best ones being” obtainable from velefinary ‘sur- <> ae 
geons. : 2 
_ the principal drug used for such purposes is 
Barbadoes aloes, powdered and made into a ball 
r bolus of proper shape and consistency. These 
balls are obtainable in sizes weighing from 4 to 
chms, the smaller weight being’. used. for. 2) 
s and the larger one for cart horses, but — = 3 
a house is properly prepared with a bran mask = cae 
t two oa the day preceding the administration 
of the ball, a 7 drachm ball is qugte enough for _ 
most horses of the cart horse stamp: For 
hackneys, etc., a 6 drachm ball will do its work 
as a rule. Prepare by giving a bran mash. — 
_ It must be understood that horses differ in res 2 
-gards the production. of purgation. Some are = 


\ ees 
ae 


- : “While the nes 1S fees its aioe, give venye 
‘little food, so that its full effects may be | 
— fit 4s not advisable to work the animal 

whilst the physic is active. Epsom salts is also — 
a cee and useful in some cases. © oe 


"ADMINISTERING MEDICINE TO. 
HORSES. 


2 "Medicine may be given to the horse either as 
a fluid, semi-fluid, powder, or in the solid form. 
— A convenient form is that of the bolus or ball. 
Pie oS ee to give a horse a ball pro- | 


thé all, te latger. ee ea into a ngers ok 
the right hand, the left hand being used to grip 
the tongue, which is withdrawn from the mouth, 


ay one speedily pushes. the ball on to the back 
( of the: neue It must be one very expeditiously 


oe age 2 4 “ ~ 
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—the quicker the better, as failure several times 
only annoys the horse, and renders the oe 
more troublesome to administer. , 

A very convenient form to give medicine to 
horses is that of mixing the powder with a little 
‘damp corn. Many liquids can also be given in 
this manner, unless the animal is too ill to take 


any food. Soluble powders can be given in the 


drinking water. 


Horses differ as to their acceptance of drugs 


in this manner, some taking very pungent drugs 
_ mixed with their food, whereas others will refuse 
‘it altogether. 

Tf fluid be forcibly administered it is “necessary 
.to elevate the head. 


forcibly raise the head, so that the liquid will 
easily run down the throat. If preferred, the 
twitch can be applied to the nose, and the head 
elevated in this manner. A stable fork and nose 
band are commonly used for similar purposes, 
but sharp pointed forks should never be used, 
being equally dangerous to both. For the 
amateur, a tin bottle or horn is the best to give 


_ This can be done by slipping a noose ae Ges ie: 
‘the mouth and around the upper jaw, the free end — 
‘of the cord being thrown over a beam in order to’ 


the medicine out of, though a bottle is com- 
monly used. Unless care be exercised, the bottle 
‘may be bitten and mischief thus arise. I have 
known such accidents to happen with the inex- 
-perienced horse keeper, and the animal’s flcarts 


result. 
rom half to. one ‘pint of hai: is usually 
sufficient for a single draught, and the person — 
administering the medicine should place himself 
‘on the left side, turning the horse in the stall, so_ 
that its quarters are against the manger. 
The neck of the bottle is passed between its 
: cheeks and grinders, and the fluid allowed to flow 
slowly down the gullet. If horse coughs, the 
head should be released for a minute or two. 
The great secret is to give the medicine slowly 
Some horses are very easy to drench, other 
difficult or impossible to do so with safety. 
2 Striking with the fore feet is a dangerous vice, = 
a. ‘so that one never ought to place oneself directly i ia 
front of the animal. Disease has of course a sub- 
__ duing effect, though it does not by any means do 
away with a horse’s .resistance in this respect. 
Pouring fluid down the nostril in order to make 
i~ 4-horse swallow is a most. Bons pie 
and must De condemned. 


COUNTER. IRRITANTS AND THE 
_- CAUTERY.. 


ees 


ieee internal ‘eflammation suet as alent 
congestion of the lungs, etc., or else to disperse 
a swelling and strengthen the part: sometimes to 
“create swelling, and hasten ‘the formation 20h 
matter. The blistering. agents chiefly used are 
_ anustard, cantharides- (fly, blister), =red- blistering 
ointment, hot water, etc. It is a common prac- 
tice to blister splints, curb, wind- gall, wie 

tendons, etc. eg 


a 


Firing is a more active form, but requires pr 
_ fessional skill for its proper application. 


CHAPTER IV. _ 
"HEAVY HORSES. 


ats 


e = Shire: They ; are ali le. ‘useful for oe 
al lage, and for agricultural purposes in general. 
The Eastern Counties has, of course, always 
e a home of the putiolk, the ee title Oey 


aly Bey pork ata Gite baed pace. As an 


icultural ner for brewers’ ore work, for 


“AL | pedigree or ee bred ‘Suffolle i 
; particularly ‘ ‘elean.’’ about ane sei ee 
- generally very good feet. I : 1 
ders, and quarters, the breed | is, on ae avera 
oe oe best conformation. — see . 
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mae of muscular development, whilst the : ae 
shoulders, arms, and fore-arms attain their maxi- eT 
mum degree of development in the Suffolk. ee 

Good Suffolks can be bought from breeders of 
repute for about 60 guineas, and this price will — 
amply repay the purchaser, owing to the dur- Ae 
ability and constitutional stamina of the breed. = 


THE- CLYDESDALE. 


The Scottish farmers are very proud of their — 
native breed of cart horse, and the Clydesdale | 
Horse Society keenly watches over the welfare — 
of this variety. The Clydesdale is not quite as 
massive in body as the Shire, but it is, neverthe- 
less, in great demand, not only at home, but in 
United States, Canada, Argentina, etc. The 
tt favourite colours are either mottled brown _ 
ne or black, with or without white, but: good Clydegs 
—dales exist in other colours, such as grey, etc. It 
iS a variety of horse that has, as a rule, good 
limbs and strong, open feet, whilst the constitu- ce 
tion is generally of the best. There is always a eS 
demand for Clydesdales, and very good prices can Pe 
be obtained for first-class animals, especially for 7-3 
exportation. Clydesdales are frequently crossed 
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. “with Shires, and I think, at alas. with advant- — 
age, especially for farm horses. The introduction 
Col Scottish blood strengthens the constitution, 
but it destroys lineage, which latter does not- 
--amatter © where horses are required purely for 
work. The height ranges from 163 to 174 hands. 
Many of the Scottish farm horses are strong, 
willing workers, but a proportion of such—prob- 
_ ably 25 per cent.—are of poor conformation, and 
by no means sound. 


THE SHIRE HORSE. 


For the heaviest class of haulage the Shire — 
bred horse has no equal, its only rival being the , 
Ciydesdale. At the time of writing, Shire hor 
“are in as great. demand—in fact, greater— 1a 
_ they ever have been. During the last twenty- five. 
or thirty years this variety of horse has made 
great improvements lr the matter of general — 
soundness, as-there are not many rejections fot. 
such at the shows now, whereas at one time the | 
rejections on the ground of unsoundness were 
‘numerous. Colour is unimportant, good Shires 
being found in almost any colour, ee 
seldom i i dun.» ; : 


sai 
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The commonest colours are: bay (light and — 
dark), brown, black, grey, white, and roan. The. 
skin should be thin, the hair fine, the limbs big in 2 
the bone, the back and the loins broad, the chest 
deep, and the ribs we!l sprung, the flanks thick, © 
and the body or middle piece massive in all pro-_ 
portions: broad pasterns, broad knees, clean, 
broad hocks, and sound feet, well open at the 
heels, are all important features of a good Shire. 
A nice temperament—free from vice—and a well- 
shaped head, together with a good constitution, 
and an absence of disease in connection with the — 
limbs, helps to form quality throughout. Shires — 
- fetch all sorts of prices, say from 40 guineas up | 
to several thousands of pounds. Quite recently 
yearling sold for goo guineas—a ‘record sum. 


THE HACKNEY. — oo 


This. ‘most useful variety of horse was originally = 
bred in the county of Norfolk, having descended = 
from the famous Darley Arabian, foaled in the 
year 1702, and imported by Mr. Darley from 
Aleppo. Hackneys are always in demand, and _ 
the Hackney Horse Society has done a wonderful — 
amount of good for this breed. Both ee harness _ 
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and Oaidle purposes Hackneys are equally. at 
home, and they have good staying power. Re- 
__markable prices are frequently obtained for high- 
: class specimens, and these are numerous, as there 
are so many Hackney horse and pony breeders 1 in 
England, Scotland, and all parts of the world. 
With reference to colour, this is unimportant, 
as good Hackneys exist in so many colours. 
Chestnut, bay, brown, black, and roan are the 
principal colours, however. 
The average height is 16 hands, but 15.2 
Hackneys are common. Hackney: ponies are 
generally about 14.2 hands, but they vary in their _ 
height; in fact, the classification of the breed at 
the Hackney show, as to height, is very varied.» 
- The skin should be thin, the legs clean, the 
back of medium length, the limbs neither too 
short nor too long, the facial expression keen and 
intelligent, whilst the action, fore and aft, should 
_ be equally good and graceful. eae 
a Neither vice nor bad habits should exist. he: 
. best age to buy at is from five to eight years, the 
latter for nervous horsemen. — 


aes 
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CHAPTER V. 

‘THE PONIES. ee 
. Welsh Ponies. xs Exmoor Ponies. 
Shetland Ponies. == — Dartmoor Ponies. 
Rum or Galloway Ponies. | New Forest Ponies. 
Connemara Ponies. <i : 


7 WELSH PONIES. 7 
_Tuis is an ancient breed of pony, but from time 
to time has _ suffered ue want of suitable 
protection and attention. 

In the early: part of the 18th Genus: hee 
existed a very famous little racehorse called 
Merlin,’’ and when this horse became broken i 
wn for the turf he was sold toa gentleman, and _ 


urned loose to run with the droves on the Welsh oe 


: The ON of this experiment was. an improve-- 
* ment “ine the: breed, although this was not sus- : 
= tained, all the best being purchased. _ cee 
: he next step was the introduction of Norfolk 
Pouieys. The typical Welsh pony is from 10 to 
12% hands in height. The best work towards the= 
welfare of this breed has been done by thé Church — 
pe ion ‘Hill Pony yes Sociea 


The ‘Welsh haw and Cob Shc founded in= 
“1902, bids fair to place the Welsh pony on a 
proper foundation, and this Society has” made 
- four divisions, as follows :— 
— Class A.—Pure Welsh ee not exceeding 
= 12 hands and 2 ins. 
- Class B.—Ponies from 124 to 13} heer woe 
a cob crass has been introduced direct from the’ : 
Welsh pony. = ae : 
- Class C.—Ponies from 1 3h to 144 hands having 
more cob blood in them. 

Class D.—Welsh Cobs from an to a hands, — 
the largest of Welsh bred horses. _ : 
| aes following are the descriptions of the points, 

c., of Welsh ponies, as pseriered by the lo 

4 eseiiices: :— 
North Wales Division. lige not to 
ee : .2 hands 2 ins. Colour, bay or brown preferred, 
grey or black allowable, but dun, a or 
broken colour objectionable. 

- Action.—Best described as that of ihe inten: 
ow. daisy-cutting action to be avoided. The 
pony should move quickly and actively, stepping 

out well from the shoulder, | at the same time — 
flexing the hocks and bringing ‘the legs well — 
under the posy when going. be: 
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General Characteristics.—The pony _ should 
show good ‘‘ pony’ character and evidence of 
robust constitution, with the unmistakable appear- 
ance of hardiness peculiar to mountain ponies, at 
the same time have a lively appearance. 
Head.—This should be small, well chiselled in 
its outline, and well set on; forehead broad. 
Nostrils large; eyes prominent, mild and intelli- 
gent. _Ears neatly set, small. Neck strong, 
proportionate, with moderate crest. Shoulders 
should be well laid back, and oblique, but not too 
fine at the withers. Back and loins, strong. 
Hind Quarters.—Long tail springing well from— 
the top of the back, as in the Arabian. Hocks 
sell let down, fine yet broad; curby, or low hocks 
Fore legs well placed, strong fore-arm. 
Short cannons. Good open feet, sound and hard. 
South Wales Division.~-The South Wales Hill 
Pony seldom exceeds 13 hands. His attributes 
are sure-footedness and straight action. Has low 
withers, short fore-hand, a ‘‘low’’ set on tail, 
_ but sickled (over-bent) hocks, though fore-legs 
and feet are good. Constitution strong. Of late 
years has been crossed with the Cardiganshire 
Cob to some extent. Also half-bred two-year-old 
Shire colts have been allowed access to the hills 
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during the summer in some places, much to the. 
detriment of the breed. As to colour, aes and 
browns prevail. 


SHETLAND PONTES: 


There is little doubt as to the “* Sheltie ”’ being 

ee distinct breed several hundreds of years since. 
Brand visited the islands of Orkney, Shetland, 

etc., and.a published account of his visit’ is: ass 
follows :—‘‘ The Shetland ponies are of less size 

- than the Orkney horses, for some will be but 9, 

others 10 nives or hand breadths high, and they 
will be thought big horses there if 11, and 
although so small, yet they are full of vigour and 
life; and some not so high as others often prov 
£0 be the strongest ... Summer or winter, th 
“never come into a house, but run up the oan 
_ tains in some places in flocks; and if any time in 
a winter the storm be so great that they are 
 straitened for food, they will come down from 
the hills when the ebb is on the sea, and eat the 
seaware .. . which winter storms and scarcity 2 
of fodder put them out of ease, and bringeth them _ 

so very low that they recover not their strength — 
till St. John’s Mass Day, the 24th of June, when 
they are at their best. They will live to a consider- 
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able age, such as 26, 28 or 30 years, and they 
will be good riding horses in 24, especially they 
‘will be the more vigorous and live longer if they 
be four years old before they be put to work. 
Those of a black colour are judged to be the most 
durable, and the pyed often prove not so good; 
they have been more numerous than — now 
ian the foregoing account we learn that our 
present Shetlander pony has not lost the qualities _ 
attributed to him by Brand. He is as hardy and _ 
- strong as ever; as sure-footed and as small as ae | 
used to be. The average height for a Shetland 
is 10 hands, and the Shetland Stud Book Society 
does not register ponies above 10 hands 2 ins. 4 


11eS 9 hands are not uncommon, but anything | a 


ow this is exceptional, certainly not the rule. 
: Most of the prize winners are g and 10 hands 
Or! thereabouts, and in colour brown, black-brown, 
bay, more rarely chestnut. Many have white — 
markings, and some are piebald. | 
The breed is as hardy as they ‘‘ make ’em,”’ 
and will do hard and fast work on poor food. 
In point of size, for endurance, weight carrying, : 
and cleverness all round they have no supeyey ee 
an equal. ; 


¢¢ 


eee ons al baa best small ponies the writerever _— 
drove was a dark brown Shetland, to name 
~ **Sammy.’’ He could carry his tub with three — 
people in it, at eight or nine miles an hour, and 
_ keep it up. In the autumn and winter the coats 
of these ponies get very long, unless the best of 
grooming, clipping, etc., is carried out. To work 
in this condition is spucidevably against them. 
It is quite exceptional to find a bad tempered © 
Shetland, although they are not all suitable for 
children, some being rather too strong in a 
feck. = : a 
At the same time, it goes Aiba: fear of con- _ 
: Ora diction that a well-broken Shetland forms an 
ideal pony for a child, either for saddle or harne 
purposes. Shetlands are used in coal pits, wor 
ing in low galleries where the pit is seamed. 
The long flowing mane and tail, the long forelock, 
- the short back, short legs and broad short head, - 
are characteristic features of the Shetland. The. = 
fore arms should be strong and broad, cannons _ 
short and clean, pasterns oblique, and a hoof at 
angle of about 45 degrees. A common fault is 
upright boxy feet. Action should be good— 
ae moderately high, fore and me: eae strong ; 
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EXMOOR AND DARTMOOR PONIES. 
THE EXMOOR. 


o> This isan. ancient breed of pony, and in its 

‘natural state has degenerated through picking 
out the best animals of the droves, without exer- 
cising care in the selection of suitable sires. < 
Sir Thomas Acland and Mr. Knight (deceased 
1850) took a keen interest in the welfare of these 
ponies, and did much towards their improvement. 
-Arab blood has frequently been introduced, some- 
times with marked benefit. | 

The Exmoor should not exceed 13 hands, the 
average being 12 hands. A ‘‘ mealy’’ nose is 
- characteristic. In colour dark bay, or brown, 
Gwith black points. Legs short, and back strong. 
buy Exmoors, one of the best places to go tome | 
is the Brampton Fair, held in October. : 


DARTMOOR PONIES. °° 4 


| These ponies are usually brown, black or bay, oy 
and should not exceed 13 hands in height. The 
S neck should be strong and of moderate length. 

When trained they make good boys’ hunters, are 
good stayers, and-like the Exmoor, very sure- = 3 
footed. oe 


Gea ee eee 
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‘RUM PONIES, OR THE GALLOWAY. 


The pure Galloway was said to be nearly 14 
hands, and of a bright bay or brown, with black 
points, and had a small head, clean legs, stout 
body, and was very shapely. These Galloways 
are reckoned to have had marvellous powers of 
endurance, and were sure-footed. _In 1840 the 
late Marquis of Salisbury brought to light a breed __ 
of Black Galloways from the Island of Rum, then. _ 
in a wild state on the island. Characteristic 
features are said to be found in the colour of their 
eyes (which are hazel), the long croup and big 
head. These ponies have good quarters, and are 
first-class stayers, though oy may be but 
poorly fed.. : a6 


NEW FOREST PONIES. 


From records it is evident that this variety af 
pony was in existence at least 1 ,000 years BIE 
The. present qualities of the : Forester’’ are 
chiefly due to a horse called ‘ Marske,’” the sire 
of the immortal ‘‘ Eclipse,’’ foaled 1764, so that 
these ponies have a great deal of thoroughbred 
blood in them. This entire was barely 14.2. a 

Subsequent to this improvement, the best e 
ponies were sold and no attempt was made to : 


| 42 : 
keep up the Godan until the Prince ee: 
introduced a grey.Arab entire into the district, 
and this save new Hts to a gc degenerating 
- race of ponies. 
In the present day Lord Arthur Cecil turns out 
a number of black stallions imported from the 
‘Island of Rum (Scotland) first about 1840 by 
the late Marquis of Salisbury. The cross has 
evidently been of marked benefit to. the New 
oo eae : 
General Rope mance: Height, 12 to 134 hands. 
‘With better keep these ponies will increase three 
or four inches in height. The so-called flea-bitten 
greys are very numerous, but» these ponies are _ . 
found in a variety of colours. They are con- 
ered to be good tempered when broken, but 
blesome to overcome. Have fair shaped 
ae but croup is generally ae bad shape 


CONNEMARA PONIES. | | - . oo 2 
= “Congaenia, in the county of Galway, apparenaeet ee 
had, like Orkney and Shetland, a variety of 

horses peculiar to its” locality. We origin and “4 


excellence of these ponies seems to be due to the 
introduction of Eastern sires—Arab or Barb; but 
within the last ra or thirty ee the breed 


* has bech: désencrating, though more recently 
= ote npts have been made to resuscitate it. 

ee ise ponies. are from 12 to 14 hands in height, 
: peace ean wiry limbs, and long lean (Eastern) 
= heads. | In colour, yellow dun, bay, or grey. 
~ Croup ie be as high as the withers. Neck strong 
and — of medium length; — shoulders straight; — 
withers medium; long body; deep (63 to 70 ins. - : 
legs short and strong. Cannons 64 to 7 inches : 
in length. Loins. must be strong ane quarters 
well: sloped. The Connemara Pony Committee © 
gives the distance between the eyes 7} to 8 
inches, and the length of the leg from elbow to 
ground from 31 to 33 inches. These ponies are 
specially s suitable to train for polo work. : 


‘CHAPTER Vi. 


— SUDGING AGE BY INSPECTION OF THE 
: TEETH. 5 ye 


=e : 


E THE only reliable method of ascertaining a horse’ St 
dee is by carefully examining the wearing surface 
: of the lower incisor or nipping teeth. First of all, 
it is necessary to explain that horses have te 
sets of teeth, one called the temporary, milk, or 


gio: aa ns rie ins =e 


sucking teeth, and the other the permanent t th. 
3 The whole of the teeth are not temporary, ee 
__ being 24 molar or grinding teeth, of which 12 
: only—3 in each jaw—are temporary. These are, 
owing to their position in the jaws, known as the 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd temporary molars, the perma- 
nent ones being the 4th, 5th, and 6th molars. 
Sucking or temporary incisor teeth are smaller and 
whiter than the permanent ones, and they have 
- not the- groove on the face of the tooth so well 

marked. It is quite an easy matter to distinguish 
the temporary teeth when seen side -by side with 
the permanent ones. For convenience of study, 

it is usual to speak of an incisor tooth as consist- 
_ing of three portions, viz., the crown, the-necx, 
the fang or root. The crown is cov2red with 


nipping surface is known as the “‘ table,’ the 
shape of which alters with the wear of the tooth. 
As the crown is covered. by a layer of enamel, 
the latter forms a ring or boundary around the 
tooth, hence this ring is spoken of as the outer 
enamel ring, in contradistinction to the smaller 
enamel ring surrounding the “‘ 
‘“bean,’’ as it is vulgarly termed. This is the 
inner enamel ring, and it alters in shape also as the 


namel, and projects above the gum, and its 2 


central ’’ mark, or. 
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tooth wears away, finally becoming obliterated. It 
is the\alteration in the shape of the tooth, like- 
_ wise that of the inner enamel ring, that enables 
- one to judge the age from inspection of the teeth, 
~ after the animal has arrived at five years, up to the 
eighth year, but after this age it is usual to speak 
0. the animal as being “‘ aged ?__anything from . 
_ 8to 15 years. After the latter simply as “‘ old ”’ 
—-an old horse. | 
Old horses have long incisor teeth, due to 
receding of the gum. They also gradually deviate 
= 7 irom the \:vertical © teeth of a younger horse, to 
the horizontal inclination. 
When dentition has been completed—that 1s, 
between the 4th and 5th year—a horse has 24. 
molars or grinders, 12 incisors or nippers, an 
[4 tushes, though the last-named are usually abs 
in mares. The tushes are not of much service 
for marking the age, but generally make thelr 
appearance about the | fourth year, becoming 
sharper with increasing years. = 
1» some instances, the upper incisors project 
beyond the lower row, if so, the horse is said to. 
be parrot-mouthed. ‘There is a reversed condition 
of this abnormality. ee: . 
The temporary and the permanent teeth come up 


they a are ee as follows: 
Central pair. 
Middle pair. 
: Corner pair. : 
~The central pair usually make their appearai :e 
soon after 2 years, Say 2 years and 3 months, or 
2. years.--Ol,. as itis called. 
At 3 years “‘ off’’ the middle pair ap year, and 
at 4 years ‘‘ off.”’ the corners are in the mouth. 
It is usual to allow about 3 months, so that the 
permanent teeth ought to respond to 24 years, 
34 years, and 44 years. Their ‘‘ tables’’ or cut- 
ting surfaces are not as a rule in wear at the ages 
given, but by the time that the year is completed 
the birthday arrives, they are either Ss 
ipper teeth, or else in wear. 
\t 5 years a horse is said to have a full mouths 
6 years the front edges of the last pair of teciln 
Cul, Le, the corner ones, are worn upon their : 
front ede but it is not until the 7th year that  —s 
_ the wear extends all over the table of the tooth. — 
The mark is now very shallow, whereas at 6 
years it extends almost across the tooth. Some 4 
horses have their corner teeth in the 6 year old = 
state throughout life. Such are spoken of as shell © 
teeth. : ee 


Nostrils. 
Lips 


Maxillary Space 
Forehead 


Poll 
Crest 
Withers 
Back 
Loins 


Shoulder 


Forearm 


POINTS OF THE HORSE. 


12. 
13. 
I4. 


10. 
7 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2I. 
22. 


15: 


Elbow 
Croup 


‘Knee 


Pastern 
Coronet 
Fetlock 


Lateral Cartilage 


Hip Joint 
Stifle 

Front of Hock 
Canon 


Coronet 


Point of Hock : : 


Belly 
Brisket 
Gaskin 
Chest Mut 
Point of > = 
Shoulder — 
Ribs ao 
Face 
Canon 


CHAP PER Vi. 
BUYING A HORSE. 


THE most economical method of purchasing a 


horse is to have the animal examined as to sound-— ae 


ness by a|M.R.C.V.S., the usual fee for which is 
froma half-guinea to-a guinea. - I never can. 
understand why intending purchasers will be so 
stupid as to buy horses without the slightest 


_ knowledge of such matters. In many cases it 1s’ 3 


far better to have no knowledge eg) about © 
horses, than a little, as this “ little’? may, to the 
os S dismay, subsequently grow into the 
: The great horse exuhnnees a the world are the - 
: various horse repositories, the principal one 
ondon being that of Messrs. Tattersall, Kni 
bridge, whose sales are twice weekly ductal 
_ season, viz., Monday and Thursday, when all 
classes of light horses are sold under the hammer. 
_ Alridge’s Auction Mart is in St. Martin’ & Lane, 


ae: and here all classes of horses are sold. Other ee 


2 repositories are: the Barbican i in Golden Lane, the = 


Edgware Road Horse Repository, and the Ele- . 
phant and Castle Horse Repository. : 
oe Se deal of care must Re Se hea when 


is 


a 


a — ce 


Pos = 
= eke 


another. A horse can be returned to the auction 
if it is not in accordance with the ¢atalogue 
description, provided that the regulations of the 
auction are complied with, so that jthe rules 4 
should be carefully followed. i 
Take particular note of the wordi ng of the — 
notice appertaining to any horse that is apparently . 
ee ot note that there is a difference De: z =] 
tween a. ‘“ warranty anda representation.’ oy 
To make the matter clearer concerning the two _ od 
latter, we will take the following as representative moe 
_ of what may easily mislead: oe 
= Chestnut gelding, warranted sound and ne in 
ness, age 5 years. Here the use of the word : 
arranty ’’ only applies to the soundness and | 
“utility of the animal in harness. The age, it will 
‘be noticed, follows the warranty, and not being | ; 
embraced by it, is merely the seller’s ‘‘ represen- _ 2 
tation.’’ Whether such has or has not been given © a 
to the best of his belief remains to be proved. 
The purchaser should satisfy himself as to the = 
truth or otherwise of such statements before. buy- oe 
cee 
Two -very large horse repositories are those at 2 


of ae best horses nee ads. 

‘All the principal cities and towns have a horse 
uction, \and most market towns horse fairs. 
A very good method of purchasing, especially — 
if a good class of horse is desired, is to visit some 
f the spring sales, as most breeders of both light © 

and ay horses have annual or es annual sales | 
of surplus ‘stock. : 
- Then there is the horse Healer and the private 
vendor. Horse dealers of repute exist in various 
rts of the country, and can generally be relied 
upon | if. the client oF. states exactly what he 
requires.“ | = pos 
e OEO purchase from a private source requires the 
exercise of care, as many faulty horses are t 
disposed of, usually under cover of the gro 
us relieving the master of any unpleas: int 
uld such subsequently arise. - 

n concluding this chapter, the author 

advises all intending buyers to have the 
thoroughly tried by an expert as to its suitability 
for a given purpose, and professional examinati a 
by a-M-ER.C.V.S. ae oe 

In this manner the buyer. may be saved much S 
annoyance and many pounds. 


CHAPTER VIII. : i 


DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY 
APPARATUS. 


UnForTUNATELY for the horse the diseases of the 
respiratory apparatus are frequent, in fact more = <i) 
so than any other domesticated animals, the | 
reason of this is in all probability twofold, namely, 
the conditions under which the animal has to 
perform its work, and its environment. Ina small 
book of this description one can only take the 
passing notice of these diseases, the chief of on 
which are as follows :— 


ACUTE CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 


is is not an uncommon complaint, especially 
orses out of condition and compelled to 
| undergo severe and prolonged exertion, hence it 
occurs frequently in hunters at the bigianink of 
the season, when such animals have not been | 
conditioned. Horses that are shut up in stables a 
immediately after coming in from work especially 
if their bodies are wet, sometimes become affected | 
with this complaint, arising through a form of 
carbon dioxide poisoning. In this case they are 
- compelled to inhale and re-inhale the products 


AG their own breath, hence the necessity for freely 

ventilating the stable both during the night and | 
day. Acute congestion of the lungs develops 

‘suddenly, and a horse may be dead within a few 
- hours of its inset, hence the expediency of having | 
professional aid immediately. It is denoted by 
_ embarrassed breathing and oppressed pulse, prob- : 
ably 100 per minute, dilated nostrils, anxious 
_ facial expression, sweating, etc. As a first aid 
the owner should, in the case of a hunter, dis- 

- mount, unfasten the garth, turn the horse’s head — 
eto the wind, vigorously shampoo the animal, and 
get it stabled as speedily as possible, whilst the 
administration of some stimulant, such as a tea-_ 
cup full of whisky, may be given until the 
veterinary surgeon arrives. Congestion of 
lungs arises from other causes than these 
occurs as part and parcel of other maladie 
4 cape horse sickness, anthrax, and sometime 
as a transferred inflammation from other organs. — 
It constitutes the beginning or first stage ofS 
| pneumonia, which frequently originates in bron-_ : 


chitis. 
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PNEUMONIA. 


There are two forms of pneumonia affecting the 4 
horse, but to the amateur a knowledge of their 


differences is important. Pigs is commonly 
associated with inflammation of the lungs, in 
fact, it is one of the most dreaded complications 
of influenza, and more horses die from this 
_ malady, whilst suffering from influenza, than any a 
other complication. One or both lungs may be —_ 33 
affected, and the severity of the symptoms is a | 
usually proportionate to the area of the diseased 
activity. The commonest case of pneumonia is : 
generally regarded as being due to exposure to 

cold, but in all probability pneumonia is due to 

specific causes, such as the entrance of micro- 

_ organisms into the respiratory tract. When a_ 
horse is affected with this complaint, internal 
temperature will generally be found about 104 F., 

ut sometimes two or three degrees higher ; in 
if pleurisy is present about 105 F. is a com- 
_ temperature, The breathing: is quickened, , 
‘and there is generally a furrow running along the 
_ floor of the chest, whilst grunting and sighing 
are frequently observed in pleurisy. When the 
latter malady is associated with inflammation of 
the lungs, there is a short and suppressed cough; 

‘the act of coughing evidently being painful. 

- Horses generally. stand when labouring under 
one. complaints, and if in a loose box, they _ 


ee 


imelined to Pane about the door in order to 
ke all possible advantage of the fresh air. i 
he pulse is oppressed, but varies in its volume | 
n accordance with the condition of the animal, 
and whether the disease is primary or secondary — 
o some other complaint, for instance, when 
associated with influenza, the pulse is. generally 
very feeble, though when pleurisy is present it 
1as a characteristic hardness, excepting towards — 
the final stages of the latter perc dees which implies | 
ffusion or dropsy of the chest. Under these 
rcumstances a different class of symptom super-_ 
-venes, and in the majority of cases a fatal” 
termination will result; if pneumonia 1S suspected — 
yrofessional aid should be obtained at once. 
the meantime it is advisable to place the hors 
a warm and dry stable, preferably in a loose | 
: that plenty of fresh air, free from draughts 
inlight, can be admitted. Clothe the sae 
andage the limbs ‘(if a light horse), an 
sides of the chest wall freely with a wisp 
so as to increase the circulation in the sie over e 


the region of the chest; the rest of the treatment 


— will, of course, be left 1 in the hands of a. qualified 
ee epnary surgeon. — 
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BROKEN WIND. 

This term is familiar to most horsemen, but 
probably more familiar to them than a eoviedes 
concerning the nature of the complaint. The 
term is used as expressive of the respiratory act 
being broken. or doubled, yet this only expresses 
what is actually seen, or ought to be seen, unless 
the intending purchaser falls a victim to the 
nefarious practices of the unscrupulous and low- 
class horse coper. A broken-winded horse has no 
commercial value, but it is of utilitarian value, 
and may continue to perform its work satis- 
_ factorily for years, provided it is carefully fed and 
judiciously employed. All broken-winded horses 
ave a characteristic cough, and the expiratory 


their act the air is expelled from the lungs in a 
“normal manner, but in the latter part of it the air 
7 1S gradually squeezed out of the lungs. All classes 
of horses are liable to be affected in this manner, 

in fact, it isa very common complaint. The cough 
is very significant, and once heard is easily 
recognised a second time. It is a peculiar hollow 
sound, and readily induced by slightly manipu- 
lating the region of the larynx, although un-_ 


double or broken; in the first portion of . 


principled vendors sometimes administer to horses a 
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such substances as shot and grease for the pur- 
pose of keeping the cough in abeyance at the time 
fer sale. The chief changes in this disease are 
“in connection with the lungs and stomach, but 
--such - are not constant. Horses soon becatae 
- broken-winded when they are fed upon dry and 
dusty hay, then watered and driven immedi- 
‘ately afterwards, hence the reason why it is not a 
good plan to give horses bulky food while they 
are at work. The best food for a broken-winded 
horse is crushed oats, bran, and linseed, made _ 
into a mash, and given an hour or two before 


work. 
| : ROARING. 


This abnormal sound is one that is exceedingly® 
common with horses, and significant of disez 
either of a temporary or a pees natu 


5 a E iiced under exertion, sie he “We 
— exhaustion required to produce such sound, like- | 
- wise the intensity of the sound, depends upon. @ 
the causes operative in the production. For 

instance, some horses will emit this sound even _ 
while at rest, whereas in other cases it requires — 
severe and prolonged exertion in order to bring 
ue defect to os Sometimes it is associated 
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a with acute diseases, Sats as drangies laryn- = : 
pitis, lead- poisoning, etc., and may be only 
temporary, whereas in other cases—which prob-  — 
ably represents go per cent. —it is due to disease 
of some of the muscles of the larynx and implica- | 
tion of the recurrent nerve, being incurable. Inter- 
-mittent forms of roaring occur, and are due to a_ 
variety of causes. A horse may be both a roarer 
and broken-winded, but of the two conditions, so 
far as value is concerned, there is little to choose. 
‘An allied abnormal respiratory sound is that 
known as whistling, and such a horse is spoken of © 
as a ‘‘whistler.’’ Both the foregoing conditions ~ 
necessarily eoacrite unsoundness, and if a.horse 
grunts when an attempt is made to strike it, the 
probabilities are that it is touched in its’ Se 
ough grunting must not be taken as positive — 
evidence of this, because some horses will grunt “ 
: yet are perfectly sound in their wind. 
. ‘Veterinary. surgeons always look upon grunting - 
with suspicion, and in order to confirm or ate 
_ themselves otherwise as to the state of the 
~ horse’ S wind, oH special tests. 


ms 


fe ATARRH. 


Phis 1S synonymous with a cold, and horses < are 
often affected in this manner. Under ordinary. 


aint, and one which, under judicious manage- 
ment usually leads to complete restoration of 
alth in a few days. Catarrh symptoms, either 
s representing an acute or chronic malady, are = 
present i in many diseases, therefore a considerable 
mount of circumspection is necessary in order to 
I fferentiate one malady from another. Simple 
arrh is denoted by general dullness, shivering, 
haps a cough, and a discharge from the nose, 
il of which also occur in the incipient stage of 
nfluenza ; but in the former complaint ‘there is 
absence of the marked prostration so signifi- 
sant of influenza. Sometimes a number of horses © 
a stud show catarrhal symptoms concurrently, 
vhich naturally leads the proprietor to concl 
that the complaint is of an infectious na 
Sa precautionary measure, whenever a horse 
10ws signs of having a cold, it is advisable to. 
p it apart from other horses, until thoroughly oS 
satisfied that the complaint is one of a non- 
~ communicable nature. Very. little treatment is — 
required in catarrh, beyond | that of a few coe 
rest, keeping the horse in a comfortable stable, — 
: clothing. the body, and giving warm food. | 
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SORE-THROAT. 


Difficulty of swallowing is often accompanied 


by catarrhal signs, hence soreness of the throat 


and a cough are frequently present in the com- 
-plaint previously alluded to. Most cases of in- 
fluenza, likewise strangles, are accompanied by 
sore-throat. The cough is hard at first, but when 
the discharge begins to come from the nose it 
“assumes a moist character, so that it is always 
advisable to encourage the nasal discharge by 
steaming the nose. Rub the throat with some 
stimulating embrocation, such as white oil or 
mustard paste, though it is not necessary as a 
rule to blister it. Keep horse warm, give soft 
food, more ey linseed oil. 


-STRANGLES. 


| This is a specific disease particularly prone to 
attack young horses, probably 80 per cent. of 
which pass through the disease, and when they 
have had one attack it confers a degree’ of 
_ immunity, though this is not absolute. Many old 

horses become affected, though it is possible that 


such may not have had the disease in their youth. — 


Strangles is communicable from one colt to an- 


-other, and when it makes its appearance in a 
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drove it usually passes through the whole of them. 
_ When it runs its ordinary course it is not.a serious 
complaint, and the writer’s experience is, a very 
“little treatment is ‘required. , By the term 
“ordinary course’’ is implied the appearance of 
the abscess beneath the jaw coming to maturity 
in the course of a week or two, and, after being 
“evacuated, ending in restoration to health. Some 
- colts are seriously ill, whereas others practically 
remain fairly vigorous. Necessarily when a horse 
is what horsemen term breeding strangles, it 
suffers from some indisposition, and as the swell- 
ing in the throat advances it not uncommonly 
interferes with the breathing, through pressure 

upon the larynx and upper part of the throat; in 
fact in some cases veterinary surgeons have to 


abscess (or abscesses) makes its appearance in- 
another situation, either internally or externally. 
_ When in the region of the heart, brain, spinal ; 
chord, cavity of the belly, etc., it usually produces. 
death, but if externally, such as at the point of — 
the shoulder, along the course of the wind-pipe, 
etc., recovery is delayed, but follows in due 
- course. The general nourishment comprises that. 


open the wind-pipe to diminish the urgency of the — : 
symptoms. In the irregular forms of strangles the 


were i= 
ea Nay ers oer 
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of keeping the patois ina comfortable. hone 
and clothing the body, if such be applicable. 
_ Either hot fomentations or a blister may be applied 
to the swelling, but it is advisable to send for a 
veterinary surgeon. 


INFLUENZA. 


Influenza is one of the commonest complaints. 
affecting the horse, and has a world-wide distribu- 
‘tion. It attacks horses of all ages and all con- 
ditions, and exhibits close affinities to the same 
disease in man, and also distemper of the dog, in 

~ which prostration as a symptom stands promi- 
nently out. It is a disease that runs a variable 
course, and one of its worst features is the 
sindesirable complications which so frequently 
nsue. When a horse has passed through a well- — 
: ‘marked attack of influenza it seems to confer a _ 
degree of freedom from future ones. The in- 
_ fectious. nature of influenza is well known, and 
when it appears in a stud of horses, most a the = 
‘animals become affected. In all probability the 
virus of this disease is both fixed and volatile, 
hence the multifarious channels through which 
the malady appears to be propagated. _The | 
poison of influenza may retain its power of ine 
oe fection for several months, ee this is one reason — 
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why a stable where a praviousls affected horse 
has been. often serves aS a medium for transmit- 
‘ting the diseases to other horses. All stable | 
appliances, such as mangers, pails, and the Z 
clothing of men and animals, likewise the hands 
of the attendants, forage, etc., are capable of 
acting as media of transference. Young horses, 
when brought from the country into town stables, 
commonly have an attack of this disease, and the 
proprietor concludes that the new arrival has 
_ brought the disease on to his premises, whereas 
‘the reverse is often the case. Various forms of 
influenza are commonly spoken of, but such are 
merely complications. Spring and autumn are 
the times of the year when the disease is most 
prevalent, but there is no exemption in this re 
spect. . The ordinary signs of influenza are 
Fever, preceded by shivering, the internal tem-. 
perature usually being about 105, but sometimes 
a degree or so higher than this. — ‘Thirst is now. 
marked, and the animal is extremely dull, with 
little or no inclination for food. The membranes — 
lining the eyelids are heightened in colour, and 
there may be considerable water discharge from 
the eyes and swelling about the same; in fact, in : 
a modified form of influenza known under the title Ae 


2 | | me 


of ‘ pink eye’ the eyelids become closed. This 
form of the disease is generally attended with 


so than an ordinary attack of influenza. The 


is increased in force and frequency, but it soon 
loses its volume and tone until it becomes 
extremely feeble, and in some cases irritable. 
_ There is a discharge from the nose, at first watery 
_ in character, but this aubsequcniie becomes thick 
and. yellowish. the disease makes rapid progress 
-.upon the constitution, and soon reduces the 
animal to one of extreme poorness. In the bilious 
rm the liver is specially implicated, and in the 
matic form the joints, and it may be the 


“pneumonia are not uncommon in influenza, and — 
: account: for a considerable percentage of deaths. 


per cent. would cover the losses. 


Onl= 


very severe constitutional disturbance, much more — 
throat is sore, and the animal has a most trouble- 


some cough, which is of a very persistent — 
character. At the outset of the disease the pulse :: 


alvular structures of the heart. Bronchitis and. | 


- From one to three weeks may be taken as the __ 
- average - duration of the disease, and about ten 3 


ee hie the ed. animal apart 1 fee 
—. the rest of the stud, and placing it under the best: 


- conditions Fnossible: The stable must be kept 
scrupulously clean, artificially warmed if neces- _ 
= sary, the body clothed, the limbs bandaged, and 

the food given often but in very small quantities ;__ 

feed on linseed gruel, scalded bran and oats; the 
the horse can be persuaded to take any food. 

Small doses of brandy or whisky, along with a 

- dozen eggs two or three times a day, will be found 

of material service in strengthening the constitu- 

: tion. A bottle of claret given night and morning — 
is an excellent recipe } the same may be said of © 
a quart of strong coffee, but a considerable amount 
of care must be exercised when drenching a horse- 
if it has a sore throat, otherwise more harm than 
good will result. The discharge from the nose 
‘should be encouraged by frequent steamin$ . 
using boiling water poured over such substar ce 
--as bran, hay,- etc., and compelling the ani 

inhale the steam. The rest of the treatm 


should be left in the hands of the veterinary sur 


7 geon, the early advice of which should be aes : 


ot 


GLANDERS. Se 


| This isa specific disease, due to invasion of th 
economy by the Bacillus Mallei. It is essentiall 
a disease affecting horses, asses, and mules, and 


me Beohibly oAice members of the equide, but its 
_ transference to animals of other species excepting 
man, the guinea pig, and dog but seldom occurs. 


dered horse is not uncommon, and there is no 


malady, and horse-keepers’ deaths are occasion- 
ally ascribed as being due to blood-poisoning or 
_ influenza, whereas in reality such may have been 


acute and chronic forms in man, and as a rule it 
is speedily fatal in the human subject, whereas 
the horse will sometimes continue to work for 
years when affected with the chronic form. It is 
a very common disease in large towns, especially 
in the stables of cab proprietors and contractors, 
1 there is no doubt that motors will do more 

ards stamping glanders out than all forms of 
legislation. When this disease affects the absor- 


but such distinction is fast becoming obsolete, 
because glanders and farcy are identically the 


concurrent. Many: horses have glanders without 
showing clinical evidence, and there are thou- 
sands of animals working i in large cities, such as 


The accidental inoculation of man from a glan- 7 


doubt that many physicians Petit to recognise this | 


due to glanders. As in the horse, it assumes both - 


Sp eee 


bent vessels it is commonly spoken of as farcy, 


same diseases, and the lesions of both are often 
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~ London, with this disease upon them. The 
clinical signs of glanders are ulceration of the 
nasal cavity, a hard and knotty swelling beneath 
the jaw, general. unthriftiness, and usually a — 
cough, with or without abscesses along the 
course of the absorbent vessels, but any or all of 
the foregoing may be and commonly are absent, 
therefore clinical evidence is nil. The- primary 
lesions of this malady begin in the lungs in the 
form of minute tubercles, and from here the 
disease extends to other parts of the respiratory 
tract, but the digestive system is never involved, 
Saihouch it is generally considered that this con- 
stitutes one of the chief portals of infection, but 
‘there is no doubt that the respiratory tract is 
commonly a primary seat of infection. Veterinary.» 
surgeons now employ the mallein test for _ 
recognition of glanders when there is no clini 
evidence, and sometimes even when there is. 
_ The subcutaneous injection of mallein into a gian- 
dered horse causes a flat swelling to appear at 


‘the seat of injection, with or without a fise: of 


internal temperature. ‘Being a notifiable disease, 
a knowledge of its existence in any horse demands 
that the proprietor shall report its supposed exis- 
‘tence to the nearest Local Authority. 


‘CHAPTER 1X. 


~ SOME. DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE 
: APPARATUS. 


/ 


Bue INTRODUCTION. 


HE digestive apparatus of the horse comprises 
the mouth, the pharynx, the gullet, the stomach, = 
the large and small intestines, and the accessory 
glands, namely, the liver and pancreas. The liver 
is large, but there is no gall-bladder; the stomach — 
~ is small, but the large intestine has great capacity. _ 


| COLIC. eS 
- This is one of the commonest “complaints. 
? ee tbe horse, being more Sees known 


S denoted ky sities severe pain in the belly 
ich is eas variable dusation, sometimes lasting 


end’ she urgency of the symptoms at once 
indicates to the owner that the animal is suffering 
great pain, and that the sooner this is relieved, 
the better. Horses of all ages are equally liable to . 
be affected with it, but old animals are particular 
susceptible pica their grinding teeth _very ol 
= become sey through wear, CPSs th 
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are unable to masticate their food properly. The 
_ causes of colic are numerous, but the following © 
are the principal ones:—giving too much cold 
— ‘water when over-heated, over-driving, the pre- 
sence of worms in the intestines, working whilst 
under the influence of physic, fermenting food, _ 
‘sudden change of diet, say from dry forage to— 
grass, excess of green food, concretions in the 
stomach or intestines, etc. Sometimes pains in 
the belly arise from inflammation, but such cases 
— do not strictly belong to those designated oolic, 
which, in its ordinary form, is a functional dis- 
ee The pain varies in its intensity, and — 
comes in ‘the form of spasms, between which are 
Milerals of ease, but it is a very difficult matter 
for a non-professional to tell when a horse has 
colic, or whether it has inflammation of the 
: bowels: but the latter malady is always fatal. 
“The animal is constantly lying and rising, rolling | = 
on its back, sweating, and if it is a sharp atack: 
‘of colic it is up and down every two or ee 
minutes, and the body is soon bathed in sweat. 
In a considerable percentage of cases, probably — 
fifteen or twenty, the belly is Bitended with gas 5 ao 
if so, it is spoken of as ‘“‘ flatulent Colic,’’ which ~ 
necessarily renders the case one of extreme 
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urgency, because a horse will sometimes die 
within an hour unless relief be afforded. It is 
always advisable under these circumstances to 
send for the veterinary surgeon at once, the 
~ sooner the better. Beware. The animal should 


be placed in a loose box, if possible, and givena ss | 
deep bed of sawdust or straw. It is customary " 
to keep horses walking about when they have a 


colic, but the advantages of this are more ‘than 
doubtful. When the belly is distended with 
gas a smart bit of exercise does good, more : 
especially if alternated with vigorous rubbing of 
the belly and flanks with a wisp of straw. A 
pint of ‘linseed oil and a couple of ounces of 
‘turpentine forms a useful draught for the relicf of 
all ordinary forms of colic, but of course the 
treatment necessarily varies in accordance With — 
the cause. Sometimes stimulants are required, — 
- jn other cases sedatives, whilst in a large propor- 
tion of instances a full dose of purgative medicine 
is required, therefore it may be safely accepted 
as sound advice for the owner to seek professional _ | 
aids?) : 


1g 


_ INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 


_ This diseased condition chiefly arisesin the horse __ 
through some obstruction in the intestines, either _ 


Pie ait 
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large or ‘small, and such is generally due to a 
portion of the bowel becoming twisted, dis- 
placed, and then strangulated, hence the reason — 
why a rupture sometimes leads to the death 
of | the animal. When an obstruction is the 
cause, ‘it is generally a concretion about the size 
of a cricket. ball which gets fixed up in the lower 
end of the large bowel. Various irritant poisons, 
~ such as drsenic, yew leaves, etc., are occasional 
causes Of 2 A nfagamation of the bowels, and the 
same remark applies to the large round worm 
- infesting the horse, and which inhabits the first 
- two or three feet of the small intestine, in which > , 
situation there is— “sometimes caused complete 
obstruction. 
Anthrax is often accompanied by acute inflam 
mation of the bowels, and such cases ec pro 
fatal. : 
a -CONCREFIONS; c 
Not uncommonly after death, one or more 
variously sized stones or concretions are found in 
the stomach or intestines, most frequently the | 
latter. Some of these concretions are larger than 
acannon ball, and have either a polished or a 
_ roughened surface; in some cases they are per- 
fectly round, in others angular, their surfaces 


EVE 


being in apposition. As anions stated they are 

not an uncommon cause of colic, likewise of ; 
inflammation of the bowels. The sree of the. ¥ 
| concretions is by accretion, i.e., the disposition | 
of oes upon layer around a _ central nucleus. 


RUPTURE OFVEHE STOMACH. 


This accident occasionally occurs, and of a 
always proves fatal. Thinning and disease of 
‘the wall of this organ favours its appearance, but y 
“many veterinary surgeons believe that the horse’s. 
inability to vomit under ordinary circumstances 
renders this animal specially prone to the develop- 

ment of this lesion. On the other hand, when a 
Face attempts to vomit or actually accomplishes 
“this act, the vomiting is looked upon by some s 
orities as diagnostic of a ruptured stomach, * 
though this view is incorrect, as many horses do 
actually vomit and yet are perfectly well after 4 
wards, which would be an impossibility if this 
ey had occurred. | | 0 


-JAUNDICE. OR BILIOUSNESS. 


| P Deccnsements of the liver are not at all un- a 
-) common, and such may be either functional or. 
organic. One of the commonest affections ot the 


bs 
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of the : Bile Siehents passing into the circulation, 
din this manner causing discolouration of the 
kin, white portions of the eyes, mucous mem- 
nce lining the eyelids, mouth, etc. This form 
o congestion is often seen in influenza, being 
known as bilious fever. In addition to the dis- 
colouration indicated, the pulse is slow and the | 
imal - extremely dull. Both bowels and liver 
ist be acted upon, therefore a drachm of aloes 

d twenty grains of calomel, made into a ball, 
may be given night and morning for two or three 
days, unless laxative medicine is contra-indicated. — 
Exercise i is advisable, so as to increase the activity 
: of Ae liver. : : 


BR lorics : are a good ‘ee subi ais worms, 
as of the round and flat variety, thous gers ? 


worm which ahem the beginning of the moll = 


bowel, and such are sometimes so numerous that - 
they occasionally block this portion up and lead — 


=. to a fatal inflammation, either through the irrita-_ 


tion they cause, thrown the obstruction, or 
t fone some other lesion, for which hey are 


eats Es ae 
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=. indirectly eecponcible Both the large and small | 
intestines, more rarely the stomach, are the 
‘habitants of the various species of worms, and 
the injury they cause is usually proportionate to 
their numbers. There is a short reddish coloured 
worm known as the four- spined strongyle, which, 
passes part of its existence in the wall of the 
bowel and another portion free within it. In both 
situations it is an extremely detrimental parasite, | 
but particularly so when located in the position A 
first-enamed. It is a most troublesome worm | 
amongst colts, in particular, and produces a 
gradual loss of flesh accompanied ‘by diarrhoea. 


“When infested with worms it is customary to give : 
horses their medicine in the form of powders night 4 
“and morning in combination with their food, but a 


such are not as efficacious, as an occasional 

- draught given upon an empty stomach. Linseed 

oil and spirits of turpentine is an excellent remedy, — 

two to four ounces of the latter mixed with a pint 

of linseed oil, and given once a fortnight, usually — 

answers satisfactorily. a 
Molassine meal, say three or four pounds twice 

a day, is a useful food for clearing out worms. | eo 

As most anti-worm remedies are of a very 

poisonous nature, it is better to” consult sae oe 
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veterinary surgeon, and allow him to prescribe— 
in accordance with his superior judgment, The 
: siens indicative of worms are by no means con- ~ 
stant, the most positive being that afforded by. 4 
ihe presence of the parasite. 


CHAPTER be 


VARIOUS DISEASES AFFECTING THE 
HORSE. 


DIABETES. ae is = 


- THERE is a simple form of diabetes affecting the 

horse, known as Diabetes Insipidus, which 2 
characterised by an excessive discharge of ur. 
[. ot low specific gravity, and in the majori ) 
pote anne toroueh a the animal “pee 


fan 


his and Fact hay. BGncenie: it” assumes’ 

enzootic characters, i.e., a number of horses are 

affected in the same stud at or about the same 

time. The removal of the cause and treatment 

by iodine, along with a dose of physic, is usually — 
oe followed by a return to the normal condition. 
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*> AZOEURTIA, 


P aihonsh the term means nitrogenous urine, 
there does not appear sufficient reason for retain- 
ing, its use, because the nitrogenous constituents 
are not, A chording to analyses, much above the 
normal. It is now known.as Heemoglobinanemia, 
: which implies that there is an anzemic condition of 
the blood of a temporary nature. Azoturia—we 
-use the term for simplification—usually comes on 
suddenly, and generally after the horse has been 
_stabled for a few days, previous to which it has 
been in active work, and fed in accordance with 
the amount of work to be done, without diminish- 
ing it during its short period of idleness. Up to ¥ 
the present time it has been thought that this ee 
cess of proteid matter led to auto-intoxication, — oa 
oted in this disease by muscular spasms, oS 
poets those of the haunches, which become — | 
chronic state of contraction, feeling like oo 
nats An slight cases the horse remains standing, a 
and then there is more hope of recovery, but when 
ase is severe the animal soon comes to the 
ae and the chances of recovery are extremely = 
It is seldom that this cists comes on ne 


: oe aoe though not negative, 
di which 


‘LYMPHANGITIS. 


UThis complaint is popularly known eden the. 
tles of ‘‘ weed,”’ ‘a shoot of coals,’ and last, 
ut not least, as ‘‘ Monday morning disease,”’ all 
| f which are feauly ee The last” term is _ 


At fendlay ee owing to the rest following 
ae 6 is a ues common complaint, and soe 


hte oil on the inner side of the eh } 
brachial on the inner side of the arm glands are — 
those affected. The local signs are preceded by 
tenderness and cording of the lymphatic vessels 
and then the swelling begins, extending ~ fro: 
above to below, so that the ed may assu 


zo 


ee 
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: huge dimensions; in fact, it often becomes so 
- -large that the animal is unable to draw the limb 
- forwards. Fortunately for the horse the local 
> signs do not prevail long—not usually more than 
a few days—provided that the animal is treated 
in accordance with the correct principles of medi- 
- cine: Fever, loss of appetite, and slight colicky 
~ symptoms are not uncommon, but usually abate 
when the swelling retrogresses. Exercise some- 
times does good, but not always, though it would 
appear to be perfectly correct to exercise the 
animal, because the ‘muscular movements are 
-important factors in aiding the circulation of the 
lymph. When a horse has had one attack -4t is 

very prone to a recurrence of it, so that in course eo 
of time the limb becomes permanently enlarged, oe 
to organisation of the inflammatory products.” 327 
In the treatment of this disease it is necessary to e 
give a dose of purgative medicine, but it is better 

to have professional advice.. 


- EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. 


This must not be confounded with the preceding 

disease, because it is totally different from it, 
- being more akin to glanders, especially when the 
_ skin and absorbent vessels are implicated in the | 


ead 


mie . By ie 


< \disease. | 
ppeared in this country dur 
African \War, and in order to prevent its exten= = 
on in Great Britain, the Board of Agriculture 
isely made it a notifiable malady, hence its 
nce jor supposed existence on any premises _ 
necessary to acquaint the nearest — 


a 


CAPE HORSE SICKNESS. 
Cape horse sickness is responsible for an enor- — 
ious number of deaths amongst the horses of © 
pe Colony, and other parts of Africa. Imported — 
horses are more liable to become victims to it 
than native bred animals, though there is no 
mmunity in this respect. It assumes two forms 
“namely, one in which the head and tongue 
pecially implicated, and the other the lungs 
the main seat of the disease. It is unquestional 
due to some form of living organism gaining - 
admission into the system, and it would appear 
_. to be that this is generally taken into the economu. 
whilst the animals are upon the land, before 
the dews have ‘been driven off the erass with 
| the heat of the sun, hence it is customary. 
for South African farmers to keep their horses” 
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in kraal until the excessive moisture 
of the grass. A moist. warm season favours 
the appearance of this disease, which’ is an 
extremely fatal malady, death often Lee place 
within a few-hours of its onset. fe 


Sere 


There are three forms of mange ate cting” the 
hearse: each of which is due to a different species 


psoroptic, and the chorioptic, and each parasite 
seems to have a preference for attacking indi- 
idual parts, though the two forms first named 
ire both liable to invade large tracts of the skin. 
But the last-named variety confines its depreda- 
tions to the lower portions of the limbs, only 
asionally extending above the knees or hocks, 
ucing one form of grease, which is a trouble- 
ae and annoying skin disease usually seen 
ut the heels and fetlock, giving rise to a great 


commonest form of mange is the psoroptic, and 
s the most communicable one from horse to 


s. 
S out 


of animal parasite ; thus we have the sarcoptic, the 


al of irritation and a nasty sticky feeling to the — 
air and skin in the regions mentioned. The — 


iorse, and occasionally to man, although in the | 
st-named it js only of a temporary nature. . 
ome Local Authorities make mange a no 
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because it is exceedingly contagious, and 
\the means of seriously ‘interfering with 
jal transactions, but this only applies to — 
» forms first-named. If a horse has a skin 
ease it\is expedient, as an ordinary measure — 
cen, to separate it from other members 
€ the stud, and treat it as though suffering from — 
mange. The hands of grooms, their clothing, — 


the clothing of horses, mangers, stall-posts, and — 
ll grooming and fitting appliances, are capable — 
f acting as media for the transference of the — 
arasites, so that this shows ‘one how necessary — 


t is that all such agencies should be thoroughly — 


disease 


‘cleansed with hot water containing some strong 
disinfectant. Sulphur and oil, to which a little 
oil of tar has been added makes a capital mang 
dressing, and ought to be rubbed well into th 
diseased patches with a stiff brush two or t 
times a week, with an occasional washing of s 
soap and water. Beneath the mane, forelock and 
tail are common situations for mange to | nake its 
appearance, and it is early indicated by irritation 
to relieve which the animal is constantly rubbi: 
‘The appearance of “mange is favoured by neg 
- gence and poor condition, but it must be borne 1 
'. mind that once a horse becomes mangy it is no 
_very long before its constitution becomes unde 
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mined, and this is one of the reasons wh mangy 
horses look as though they were only half fed, and 

a sympathetic owner may easily be déceived in 

his deductions as to the attention the’ animal is 
receiving. 


CRACKED HEELS. 


2 Horses are often troubled with the Bee in the 
hollow of the heel becoming inflamed and cracked, © 
_ and if this condition is neglected it is liable to lead 

_ to lameness. Cold and moisture certainly favours _ 
it, so that when the streets are covered with snow 
and it begins to thaw, cracked heels also make 

_ their appearance. A frequent cause is washing 
the legs, or allowing the legs to get wetted in 
ponds, etc., without seeing that they are properly 
dried afterwards. It frequently proves a trouble- 
me disease to deal with, because there is so 
uch movement at this part. The best plan is to © 
. eep the animal in the stable for a few days, ands | 
dress the heel with four parts of glycerine com-— 
bined with one part of Goulard’s water, fixing 
this on with tow and a bandage. Boracic acid 
ointment is also useful. 


, _ OPHTHALMIA, 
~ Inflammation of the mucous membrane lining — 
the eyelids is not an uncommon complaint, gener- _ 


Pea 
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ally resulting from the entrance of a foreign bode 
such as a particle of chaff, etc., gaining admis- 
sion between the eyelid, and setting up congestion, 
— which, if allowed to go on unchecked, ends in 
- partial, or it may be complete blindness. The 
- cornea becomes opaque, and tears flow over the 

eyelids down the face. Sometimes inflammation | 
of the eyes is produced by a blow such as a stroke 
from a whip, and the mark “of the lash of the 
: latter is occasionally left as an imprint upon the 
cornea. All diseases of the eye demand skilful 

treatment, so that it is the most economical 
_method to have professional advice. The earlier ; 
the better. he a 


JOINTS; AND TENDONS. ee 


THe horse is particularly subject to ares ‘and 
injuries in connection with bones, joints, tendon 
~ and ligaments, more especially of the lim 
Many of these diseases are spoken of as bein: 
: _ hereditary, such as oe spavin, ringbone, etc. 
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Pbut there is no doubt that the cheory as ko. the 
hereditary transmission has been considerably 
_over-estimated, and that many of these are purely 
the outcome of accidental circumstances. The 
nature of the horse’s work naturally renders 
Eat .particularly liable to sprains, bruises, ete. 
-Peculiarity of conformation and youth are pre- 
disposing factors in the production of injuries 
nd disease. When a horse arrives at five or Six 
ears old’ it is very much less. liable to become 
ame, say from splint, etc., than one about three 
our years old. The Seacion injuries, etc., 

e briefly referred to in ue following paragraph: 


ee FRACTURES. 


_the majority of instances, when a horse is 
unate enough to have any portion of its 
‘tomy broken, especially the bones or the limbs, | 
he destruction of the animal usually become 
ecessary, age exercising little influence in horses : 
ver ae se results. A fracture may be. 
‘““compound.’’ In the former case 
ae is Pe broken either transversally or 
liquely, whereas in the latter there is a wound in 
munication with the fracture, which, of course, ae 


e more serious. Sohekines qa fracture is accom- 
anied by a ee or dislocation, wake 
The: 


rse,. constitutes one ‘of the anes deuce to 
e union of a broken bone in these situations, — 
whilst the difficulty in keeping the parts at rest 
is often. insurmountable, though the writer does 
not wish to imply that union never occurs: in, say 
BE eictare. of the cannon bone, because this would 
be incorrect. When an injury is accompanied by 
a wound in the skin, the sooner the animal is 
_ put out of the way the better. Split pastern is 
: not an uncommon fracture in ‘the horse, and it ‘is 
very often in the form of a comminuted fractur 
_ which means oe the yeaa bone is bro 


aes a fractured eae 1s oe - repa r, 
if the animal is placed under favourable con 
ditions, it is a fairly general ‘practice ‘among; 
veterinary surgeons to advise destruction 
me the animal. it it is” decided to give treatm 
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va trial, the fracture must be eae: in its proper 
_ position by means of an adhesive bandage, and 
_ the horse given at least three months’ rest in the 
slings. <A fracture of this nature is, as a rule, 
_ difficult to detect, because there may be no die: : 
placement. In most fractures displacement occurs 
wat the time of injury, but not always. When 
_this is the case, the fracture is spoken of. as 
“ deferred.’’ THe cardinal signs indicative of a 
_ broken cone ae. -—Crepitation, 1.e., the grating 
of the broken ends of the bones peether. and 
pain on manipulation; swelling ; increased heat; 
lameness; or it may be complete paralysis of the 
part ee the seat of'injury. Any or all of the 
foregoing may be absent. When a bone belong- 
1g to the spinal column ts broken, paralysis below 
eat of injury is generally present, and acci- 
of this nature demand immediate destruc- - 
tion of the animal. Although in a very sheltered 
position, lying as they do enclosed within the a 
hoof, either the coffin bone or the navicular 3 
ce may be fractured, both of which may be . 
taken as hopeless injuries. The pelvic girdle is 
not uncommonly the seat of fracture, and it is ‘ 
always necessary for a horse to have front three 
to six months’ rest in the slings if a pe 


‘issue i is cae “All fractures require at leact 3 
six weeks for the reparatory process to become 
complete, but much longer periods are necessary ~ 
for horses, more especially when the part that 
is injured cannot be adjusted by means of splints 
or bandages. Fractures of the shoulder-blade, 
arm, and forearm, are not rare injuries, but cer= — 
tainly nothing like so frequently met with as_ 
| "fracture of the second thigh bone or tibia. This — 
is really a fairly common accident, especially 
_ during the summer, aS nine out of every ten Cases © 
are produced by one horse kicking another, and 
= singular though it may appear, such kick is atten | 
delivered on the second thigh a few inches above 
its junction with the hock. When the kick ha 
been a heavy one the bone is generally broken 

: _ right in two, and the limb swings backwards , 
forwards, though in some cases there is no- 

~ placement. As a rule immediate destruc ion 07 
‘the animal is necessary. In all cases of Sl € 
fracture the owner should obtain profe: 

- advice at once, this being the most economical 
as well as the most satisfactory. oe | 


WOUNDS. 


= As in all other animals, a horse is a . frequen: 
ae ae from on ue if isa 7. difficul 


SS 
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. Better | in this animal to keep Pack injuries fron. 
_ being further injured or infected in some other | 
manner. Wounds about the feet are. particularly — 
dangerous, being specially liable to become in- 
fected, while such diseases as lock-jaw ard 
_blood- -poisoning not uncommonly result. When a 
wound is situated about a joint, especially if it 
ig a purictured one, the synovial capsule of the 
joint may be opened, and then the ‘“‘ so-called ’’ 
“open joint results, which is a most troublesome 
injury to deal with, necessitating the veterinary’s — 
skill at once. The size of a wound is no criterion — 
as to the ultimate issue, because the most trivial 
wound is sometimes icllowed by the death of the 
nimal. Probably the commonest form of wounds. 
bout the feet are those produced by picked up 
s, which seem to have the unhappy knack of | 
rating the sole, and injuring the sensitive — 
structures within the hoof. Sometimes the nails 
is not discovered until the owner is compelled to 
take the animal to the forge and have the foot 
arched, owing to severe lameness. By this 
me suppuration has generally become fairly well: =. 
stablished, and is probably on the eve of break- _ 
g out at the coronet, which further increases _ 
: trouble. Another very common a of in- 
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th ugh some horses, more especially when they. 
‘4n poor condition, are predisposed to this kind 

of injury. In the treatment of such the first thing — 
o attend to must be to have the harness properly” 
djusted, so that the cause Will dea ule; be 
€. ad Padding the collar eh a piece so 
‘ a s skin, or hollowing it out so as to remove 
the e pressure, is” useful in some cases, whilst a 
good preventative is to leave the eos. saddle, 
etc., on for about an hour after the animal comes 
n from work, or until such time as will allow the 
over- r-heated part of the skin to ete oe 


Ee sablesoie to deal ae and ‘dentnd the 
cise of professional skill, supplemented with ¢ 

siderable patience. “Many of the wounds in horse 
_ ale aa extensive nature, more eee) whe 
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uncommonly penetrates into-the cavity of the chest, 
and perhaps wounds the lungs, etc., if so pleurisy 
_ may result. Wounds about the quarters, if exten- 
‘sive and deep, necessarily expose a great deal of - 
flesh, and when swelling comes on, if a wound 
‘has been stitched up, the tension on the stitches 
_ becomes very great, consequently such are 
torn out, no matter whatever ingenuity be 
adopted with a view to preventing this. Veteri- 
nary surgeons employ special sutures in cases 
of this kind. Broken knees are a common form 
of injury, but the extent of damage done is_ 
variable, ranging from the most superficial 
~ abrasions to one involving the bones of the joint. 
“When the skin has been broken, either of one or 
both knees, a considerable amount of swelling 
ill generally come on by the‘following morning, 
therefore, in order to prevent this, it is expedient 
to apply a cooling lotion for the first 48 hours, 
‘such as:—8 ozs. of methylated spirits of wine, 
combined with 2 ozs. of Goulard’s water, and a 
pint of distilled water. Keep the injured part | 
freely wetted with this three or four.times a day. — ~ 
A little exercise is generally beneficial, unless the __ 
‘injury is a deep one, and then exercise becomes 
prejudicial. All wounds require thoroughly 


_ purpose there is nothing superior to water 
h a little carbolic acid added to it, although 
of the disinfectants sold may i used, in 
cordance with the proportions eae upon fae: 
sel of the bottle. 
After the wound has been cleansed, the bleed- 
must be controlled if excessive, and there are 
arious methods of doing this. Sometimes cold 
rater alone is’ sufficient, whereas in other cases 
alternate eaten of hot and cold water 
ill do it. If the bleeding is from a large vein or 
rtery, the torn end of the vessel should be seized 
and a piece of silk or catgut tied around it; in 
t -hnical language, the bleeding: vessel must be 
igatured. - For sewing up ordinary wounds, 
boiled string or metallic wire may be used. The 
ir must be clipped off around the edges of the 
und, and each stitch taken separately, then 
or twisted, and the ends cut off. In bullet 
| shot eS annids the foreign body must fi of : 
all be removed, and for this purpose it. is some- | 
times necessary to enlarge the _ original wound. 
All ‘punctured wounds generally require syringing = 
put night and morning. Superficial wounds may — 
be: painted with a . oy or dressed with 


Sonde: i zinc or puracie 4d ointment. The open 
air treatment of wounds is one that lends itself as 
being the most convenient in the case of all larger 
animals. When the products of the injury and 
inflammatory action dry up on the surface, heal- 
ing usually goes on beneath this, which acts to 
~some extent as a preventative against further 
infection. = 


DISLOCATIONS. 


, Sy the term dislocation we imply that a part 
has slipped from its normal position, so that any 
organ or bone may be dislocated, but in the case 
of most organs it is usual to apply the. term 
rupture to such, reserving the term dislocation 
- for a bone that has slipped out of its place. By | 
far the commonest dislocation affecting the joint 

n the Waa is at the stale and known | as 
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“DISLOCATION OR LUXATION OF THE 
. -PAIELLA, OR KNEE CAP. : 


: 2 his. accident is common in colts, - especially 
= hose that are slack in muscular development. 
If carefully and— skilfully treated, the writer's 


“experience. is that. such cases turn out fair 
— satisfactory. 
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SPEEDY= Cur; 
oS in an injury inflicted by the shoe of the 


b ow the knee, ahd evidence of such is often 
fforded by Bae one or more scars in the 
tuation named. ‘A speedy-cutting horse, if such. 
, discovered at the time of examination for sound- 
ess, is sufficient cause for rejecting the animal. 


SORE SHINS. 


ace horses are said to be the most frequent 
erers from this injury, which arises from ex- 
al violence, and produces pain and lameness. 
an inflammation of the bone (ostitis) and skin 
ring the bone (periostitis), frequently leading 
a great deal of constitutional disturbance, and_ 
ar changes in connection with the bone. etc. 


SPRAIN OF THE FETLOCK JOINT. 


he fetlock joint movements are principally 
e of flexion, the degree of lateral motion of 
joint being extremely small. The bones 
ing into the formation of this joint are the 
sr end of the cannon bone, the upper end of 
tern bone, and two small detached bones 
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at the back of the joint known as the Ceeanide. c 
Both ligaments and tendons assist to complete the 
joint, and it is the structures last- named which | 
are occasionally overstretched, or it may be - 
cover-torn, thus constituting sprained fetlock. 
Lhe treatment comprises rest, and the application 
of a cooling lotion, with a bandage around the 
joint; later on the part may be blistered. 


BONE- SPAVIN. 


Bone-spavin is a term familiar to everyone : 
having the slightest knowledge of horses, but 
- the knowledge concerning the nature of. the 
disease, its situation, etc., exists more in imagina- 
tion with a large proportion of those who profess ~ 
knowledge concerning it. A peculiar but common 
name applied to bone-spavin in certain districts. 
1s prefixed by the- word ‘‘ jack,’’ meaning jack 

spavin, the origin of which expression is doubtful. © 

When spavin is present it is situated upon He 

lower and inner aspect of the hock joint; in other 

words, just at the top of the cannon-bone, its 
position varying but slightly. In every instance. | 
it constitutes unsoundness, but, just as in the se 
case of splint, veterinary surgeons are not agreed — 
as to the sca attachable to it. es: for 


\ 
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instance, some practitioners will pass a horse as 
Practically sound, provided that the animal is 
required for slow work, is over five years old, has 
well-formed hocks, ae is free from eens. 
In this case the examiner considers that the. 
animal has a hundred-to-one chance of remaining 
ound. The large proportion of horses that have — 
hocks spavined, though otherwise of good con-_ 
formation, may in a measure explain the system 
adopted By. many veterinary surgeons; but as a 
es oat, ‘both for the examiner and purchaser of 
a horse, it is always desirable to reject a horse 
aes the slightest suspicion of this disease. - 
Qualifying statements made- by a practitioner at. 
the time of examination will not, legally, dis- 
ee his responsibility to the Aprehae hence 
it is expedient to act in accordance with the law 
| felatine to warranty. _ More significance is at- 
_ tached to spavin in a horse required for fast work — 
than i ina cart horse. Bone-spavin may be defined 
as a chronic inflammation of the bones entering 
into the formation of the hock-joint, an inflam- 
mation in which the -cartilage, ligaments, and 
synovial membranes . ‘may participate. In old 
horses, the disease usually runs on to destruction 
“of the articular Carlie peving the joint, all 
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attempts to repair being useless. _In young 
horses, on the other hand, inflammation usually 
produces a salutary effect, the individual bones 

of the hock-joint Gane sealed together by 
deposition of inflammatory products, which serves 

to strengthen the joint, but diminishes the action 

of the hock: There is a form of disease attacking 

the hock, known as occult spavin, i.e., a disease 
attacking the individual bones of the hock. This _ A 
disease, though it cannot be discovered by manipu- 
lation, is sometimes so severe as to produce a, 
most intractable lameness, and when once it is * 
established, it may be regarded as _ incurable. ae 
_ There is another form of spavin spoken of as 4 
-pblood-spavin, which consists of a distended con- 
dition of the vein as it courses over the inner _ 
‘aspect of the hock. It is not of any significance. _ 
-_ Bone-spavin may affect one or both hocks, and — ee 


= 


when both hocks are the seat of the disease, these io 
is a difficulty, more especially. the enlargements as 
are fairly uniform, in deciding whether it is the _ 
‘normal conformation of the hocks, or otherwise. 

= Some horses are either continually or intermit- 

tently lame from spavin, the lameness being 
‘denoted by its increase following rest. For in- 
stance, a horse with spavin lameness will come — 
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. out of a stable very lame and stiff about the hock, 
but as soon as the animal gets. warmed to its 
work the lameness gradually disappears. There 
is a want of free flexion and extension about the 
joint, and if the spavin is forming, there will be =~ 
increased heat, pain, and swelling over the part. 3 
If the joint is forcibly flexed with the hand and 
held in this position for-a minute or two the 
animal evinces pain, but this test is not .a very 
reliable one. The best method of detecting spavin 
~_,is to view the hocks obliquely, standing in front 
of the horse, just behind the shoulders, when any 

difference in size 1s usually readily discernible: 

A method about as good is to compare the hocks 

with the fingers of the same hand, when any 

difference in size will at once be apparent. It is . 
thought that the so-called ‘‘ tied-in ’’ hock, that 
is narrow at its junction with the apomieeed as 
predisposed to become affected with spavin, but 
in all probability the conformation of the hock 
has very little to do with the production of spavin. 

Hocks that are ower-bent or turned out are 
thought by some to be particularly liable to be- 

come spavined. External 1 injuries, such as sprains 
and blows, may bring on spavin, and it is probable 
- that rheumatism is another cause. The size. of 


b) 
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the cna Le, the legacy of the previous tafe = 
matory on. affords no evidence as to the 
degree of lameness which it may produce. For ~~ 
instance, a very large spavin may produce no | 
cee at all, whereas a small one will brobaas ee is 
give rise to a severe degree of lameness, and it ) 
is, consequently, impossible to prognosticate — | 
whether lameness will or will not. make its appear- aS 
ce ee | 
Treatment.—One 6 ee first essentials in the : 
treatment of a horse going lame from spavin oe ae 
absolute rest, say for three months ; and in order ee 
to facilitate the: requisite rest in the joint, fis- 3 
advisable to try to excite a fresh reparatory in-— 
_ flammation, which can be done, in some cases at 
= least, by the application of the hots iron, preferably 
in the form of points, pressing the firing-iron 
leeply into the new growth, and in forty-eight 
urs blistering it. Line-firing is very often 
oyed, but it leaves more of a blemish than 
| er method. Blistering alone is seldom of | 
much. use. This, of course, is the work of the 
veterinary surgeon, and eroule never be attempted _ 
by the amateur. Firing” beneath the skin has also 
= Deen . employed, and an operation sometimes” 
= resorted to is Ss of ‘Opening the bursa of th 
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€ nal ‘tendon. of the heir metatarsi. Pie: aim 
of this operation is to excite a fresh inflammation, 
so as to assist repair. Whatever method of 
Pett be pursued, rest” iS. an giehenst 


af very ine. use to Pe etinge and can 
attacks of lameness brought on through work © 


will almost certainly lead to a permanently 1 ito 


curable condition. — 


~ 


WIND GALL. 


ae io. die neighbourhood of joints, s6r 


actually participating in the formation of the 
joint, there are small lubricating sheaths and 
projections known. as Bursz, which serve to lubri- 
cate the free play of the tendons over the join 

and also secrete what is popularly known as jo 

oil, an -albuminous fluid, allied to the white of egg. 
The synovial membrane of the joint also” —— 
_the fluid. If this secretion becomes excessive it 
causes. the: part to become puffy or distended as 
though filled with air. This commonly occurs at_ : 
the fetlock, hock, and various other situations, 
but when at the formes 1tsis spoken of as wind > 
gall, and ‘when at the hock is known | as bog 
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ae Puede swellings seldom do much Se 
hardly ever causing lameness, but if they péenete 


the part to injury, and in this way other develop- 


a young horse too early. A puffy condition, of any 

of the joints, may be looked upon as a sign of 

hard wear. | 
SPLINT. 

Splint is an extremely common disease, more 

especially in the lighter classes of horses. Young 


the owner’s part, through leaving the feet to grow 
just as they like, during the season of colthood 


say ‘once every six weeks. 


Unequal distribution of pressure, is one. of the 
principal causes of splint, and it only requires 
: predis position to favour its development. The a 
usual situation for the splinty deposit to make ce 

appearance, is upon the inner and back part of the ae 
cannon-bone, generally about four inches below 


large, the free play of the joint may be interfered. 
with, whilst the swelling at the fetlock predisposes. 


ments may arise. In any case, wind gall is a_ 
blemish, and very often arises through working 


horses are particularly liable to develop splint, 
and, in many cases, this. is due to negligence on 


When young horses are at pasture, it is advisable 3 . 
to. have the feet seen to at periodical intervals, coe 


. pie eee but by no means is such conaned to 
= this. Enason: in fact commonly appears: re- 
“moved from this position. The worst place is 
when it is close to the knee, because it is very 
liable to cause lameness in this position, and 
such lameness is generally of a very intractable 
nature, thus rendering the animal of very little 
service to its owner, and there is a ‘constant 
- liability for the. lameness to recur, if even the 
“animal has periods of freedom from lameness. 
- Splint is usually accompanied by lameness during 
the time when the splinty deposit is being formed, 
and the splint represents the legacy of the inflam- 
‘matory action. There may be a single splint, or 
there may be numerous ones; in other words, 
may be a simple or compound splint. The form 
of the splint varies, sometimes being elongated 
If so, it is usually situated between the back gr 
the cannon and either the inner or outer splint, 
bones, the latter being two slender rods of bone 
_ extending from below the knee to a little below 
. Sas the middle of the cannon-bone, ending in button- 
like projections which the amateur usually con- 
fuses with splints. Sometimes the back of the 
2 -cannon- -bone is a mass of splinty deposits, 
irregular in their outline. — ‘A singular feature in’ ~ 
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ee syit splint is that of its spontaneous 
disappearance in many old horses, though the 
-re-absorption of splint is not generally known. 
When splint occurs in heavy horses it is not cus- 
tomary for veterinary. surgeons to look upon it 
-as a serious defect, but in any horse required for 
moderately fast work it is a general practice to 
reject such when examining as to soundness, 
because the difficulty 1 is as to how long the animal 
may remain sound. When splint occurs on the 
‘outside or front of the cannon-bone it is not | 
looked upon as being in a favourable position, 
because any injury may set up a fresh inflam-_ 
mation, and in this way the animal will be thrown 
off its work. - The treatment for splint comprises 
rest for several weeks, and point-firing it, or 
the daily eS of some oS ointment. 


— pea ua in he form af increased heat and 
- pain on manipulation. Obscure forms of lameness 
= in the fore limbo limbs are occasionally due oe 
very minute splints beneath the knee, which | are 
a extremely SU gee of detection. 3 


a 


ee common See of. injury, = 
confined to the skin on the inner side of 
i either of the near or off hind leg, or 
e both. [ti is due to the oe of the shoe 


on Stor: any ean: ‘of time. it leads to 
ck ning of the skin, and in some cases severe 
eos: . results, with an acute inflammation 
< _ the fetlock joint. ole is an aeieey a 


x. 


- he ring 
ch acts as a lechantedt prevention. 


BRUISED CORONET. 
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injured it generally causes extreme lameness, 
some constitutional disturbance, and pain on 
manipulation. The severe pain is due to the non- 
yielding nature of the part, —. Bruises. = of” the 


coronet are commonly caused by the animal tread- 


ing upon it with the shoe of the opposite foot. 
This injury requires professional skill for its treat- 
ment, but in the meantime the foot may be 
-fomented with hot water. 


2° “OUITTOR. 


The preceding Injury,;: 1.5; 2 tread on the 
- coronut, is occasionally followed by this diseased 
condition, though by far the most frequent cause 
of it is a puncture in the foot, either as a picked 
Jup nail, or one falsely driven during shoeing. 


‘its. exit in the direction of the least resistance, 


which is at_the coronet, here forming one or _ 
more minute circulating points with channels or _ 


sinuses passing into the interior of the foot. It 
is this which constitutes quittor. It must be 


Py 


‘Matter accumulates within the foot and makes . 


mentioned that a suppurating corn occasionally 
ends in this manner: Professional treatment is 3: 
required, as it is a matter for surgical knowledge. 


SPRAIN OF TEE BACK: TENDONS. — 
All classes of horses are liable to this accident, 


es oe 


4 animal is fit. to work again.. The tendons or 
the ligaments, in either the fore or hind limbs, 
between the knee and fetlock, or hock and fet- 
lock, are the usual situations for such injury to 
ccur. When a sprain has been in existence for 
ny length of time, or the same part being repeat- 
edly sprained, the sprain becomes chronic, which 
ae indicated by thickening and shortening of: the 
tendons or ligament, causing the animal to draw 
upon its toe, as commonly observed in the hind 
limbs of cart horses. In a case of recent sprain, 
the animal must be kept in the stable, and the 
- part bathed with cooling lotion, or cold water for 
the first 48 hours, to. which a little sal ammonia 
has ‘been added. Chronic sprains, require eitk i 
firing, or blistering, or it may be an operation. 
Sprains in other parts, are commonly remedied 
_ by rubbing with some embrocation, and apparently 
‘Oren benefit by this treatment. 


RING- BONE. 


thoues this diseased condition is popularly 
_ known under this ttle it is usual to find it 
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assuming various tmodifications SE ‘the oe 
formation, from which the term has been derived. 
Ring-bone often appears as a variable-sized 

- deposit of bone upon the front, back, or sides of 
the pastern, most frequently on the fore limb or 
as though not uncommonly on the hind ones. 
pomelmes the ring-like formation is. visible at 
a glance, immediately above the upper border of 
the hoof. It destroys the integrity of the joints | 
in this situation, necessarily being sufficient to 
condemn any horse, though not always accom- 
panied by lameness, and veterinarians are well 
enough aware that the size of a ring-bone is no 
criterion as to the existence of lameness. Just | 
as in the case of bone-spavin and splint, one may 

have a very large deposit of new bone without 

‘any accompanying lameness, whereas in other 

Ee tances the new bone may be apparently in- 

7 ‘significant yet productive of the most intractable 
lameness. Cart horses are very subject to ring- 
bone, and many believe that the disease is of an 
snoeaitary nature, refusing to use either a sire or 

a dam affected in this manner. Concussion” “and 

: external violence are the chief causes of ring- shone 


Soe 


but in all proba bilge some afe of rheumatic _ 


origin. ree ; = : : ae : : a = — ‘ 


: appears a asa convex ae a fas inches | = 
- the point of the hock, and parallel. with it. 
e or both hocks may be curby, and the. Se : 
ing in size, but no matter however small, 
‘b is. present it can readily be seen by view- 
the limbs in profile. Both light and heavy | 
s are liable to have cui and it is ‘usual to_ 


ieaon: a cause of ee epee ‘and : 
bL te ing seem to be the best methods of re- — 

yving it, only” such requires to be repeated 

eral times. 


CAPPED- HOCK. 


Capped- shock comprises a swelling either of an 
ace ite or t chronic nature at the point of the hock, 


, so oe epeadine upon the — structu €! 
i plicated and the causes that have been till 
are operative in its production. In the sim 
cases the skin only is implicated, whereas in 
_ others the bursa and oscalcis, or point of the heel 
(hock), are sometimes affected. In every case 
this injury is due to a bruise, either recent or © 
vtinued. If recent, at will be accompanied by s 


the active signs = eRaninmtion Anes in- 
creased heat, pain, swelling, anda variable degree 
-of lameness, all of which are absent when capped- : 
hock has come on gradually. Night kickers and : 
~ horses that kick their stall posts in the daytime, ; 
likewise kickers in harness, and pressure on the © : 
points of. the hocks during lying and rising, are 

‘the principal causes of this injury. In every in- 

= Stance a capped hock (or hocks) must be looked 
upon as a blemish, destroying, as they do, the 
beauty Of conformation in this region. - 


a 


cuPpoD ELBOW. 


At the. ‘point of the elbow there is a synovial 
bursa, and this is very liable to be bruised with 
the heel of the shoe if the latter is left a little too 
ng; but capped elbow arises from other causes. 
§ the result of the bruise, the bursa becomes 
inflamed, and swelling at the point of the elbow 
: occurs. This may take place in a single night, 
and owners are sometimes surprised to find a> 
very large swelling on the point of the elbow on 
the following morning. If precautions are not 
: taken to prevent a recurrence of this’ injury, the 

“irritation leads to. thickening of the skin and 
underlined tissues, culminating in the production — 


ee 


a Be ou, for. the cance of ~whiick 2 
su gical measures are necessary. In some cases ag 
the skin gets broken, and suppuration occurs, gee 
hereas in others fhe tumour contains a fluid, 
collapses on apuncen iss it. | 


THORO PIN. 


Pine term thoro pin is applied to a swelling 
tuated at the back and just above the point of | 
the hock, and as, this swelling can generally be 
pushed from the inner to the outer side, or: “vice 
ersa, it has thus derived its present name. It — 
is very rarely that it causes lameness oe if large 
onstitutes | a blemish ee 


: CHAP TER XI: 
_ DISEASES AFFECTING THE FEET. 


INTRODUCTION. 
= Tre foot of the horse is liable to become affected — 
with various diseases and injuries, and n . few - 


3 : of these are of a progressive and incurable nature, 
= so that it behoves all those purchasing horses to 
pay particular attention to the feet, inspecting 
each one critically, as it is Guile an easy matter — 


ae 


oe the uninitiated to eueriook defects of. ches most _ 
serious nature. If a horse has not sound feet, 
- its commercial value is— materially diminished, 
whilst its capacity for work may be not only 
diminished, but completely abolished. thos-an. 
old, but nevertheless true, axiom, ‘“‘ no foot, no 
=e Borse. ” and this should always ue borne i in mind: = 
The term sensitive foot is applied to all portions : 
of the foot lying within the horny box, or insen- | 
sitive foot. Disease may begin in one structure q 
_and subsequently involve both, but ‘diseases which © | 
arise within the sensitive fact are necessarily at- 
tended with more serious results than those con- A 
- fined to the insensitive part of the foot. The wall eh 
or hoof is united by numerous leaf-like folds, * 
known as the laminz, to corresponding ones 
: upon the sensitive foot; the former are termed 
_insensitive — lamine, ane the latter sensitive. 
one disease, now as founder, especially the 
: ‘ac ute. form of ‘he malady, this bond of union often 
_ becomes separated through the inflammatory 
< action, and in this way. the foot is Penreuas : 
damaged. 


LAMINITIS, ‘FOUNDER, 
OR INFLAMMATION OF THE FEET. 


e Foot founder, as it 1s popularly termed, is fa : 
Bty. common complaint in a horse—much com- 


a + than it ough to be. “All classes of bates = 


i, structure—it ee an eee pain- 
et st, es eaetice( = once bene seen a. horse 


9 


spoken oF as Senne Lainintle. : 
ae ae eS. infection ee aft 


= far. ead as pose : When the hind ones 
are affected, these’ are drawn forwards under the 
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belly. In order to detect aye ee a horse is 
foundered or not, all one has to do is to push the 
animal a little back, when it will be observed that 
the patient seems as though it were riveted to the 
ground; in any case the heels are brought to the 
- ground first. The internal temperature will be 
about 105, and the mucous membranes redder than 
in health, whilst the pulse will be found oppressed. 
Thirst, loss of appetite, and other signs of ill 
health are present. With reference to treatment, 
- much will depend upon the time the disease has 
been in existence. The writer believes it is always 
advisable to remove the shoes, and place the feet 
in poultices of either hot or cold bran. In the 
early stages cold is probably preferable, but after 
about 48 hours hot poultices appear to be more 
1itable, though veterinary surgeons are not at 
Wl unanimous upon this matter. It does not 
matter much whether hot or cold water be used, 


wet. Sometimes there is a difficulty experienced 
in removing the shoes, so it is better to ask the 
_ shoeing smith to come to the stable for this pur- 

pose. As the horse will be very thirsty, it must 
be allowed plenty of cold water to drink, and the 


but it is very important to keep the feet very 


addition of a little nitrate of potash and Epsom 


a . Keep the horse in a loose — 
c, with a bed OE short> straw, so that it can 
If the Bee : 


the hing one. The Pes ane aah the frog on 
as affected, but i in advanced cases ane disease | 


soy feet, though ‘Often She fore ones. In some 
instances it is due to heglect, pers set up . 
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ecomposing excretions deine in vibe cleft of the 
frog. Thrushy feet are easily recognised, first 
by the offensive odour, secondly by suppuration 
in the cleft of the frog. The treatment comprises 
“keeping the feet clean, and keeping the stable 
floor clean, combined idl the employment of a 
‘conscientious groom. Wash the feet with some 
antiseptic, and then fill in the cleft of the frog 
with boracic acid powder and tow, or some other 
2 agent of an allied nature. | 


as SANDCRACK. | 
. eSendorack j is a disease affecting the wall of the - 
hoof, either of the fore or hind feet. When in 
the fore foot it is generally on the inner quarter, 
the reason of this being that the wall is here the 
linnest. In the hind feet it usually appears at 
e toe, and may begin on the inner or outer 
ll of the hoof, but the split always extends 
bove to below; the small cracks so often 
extending from. the lower border of the wall 


an a direction are’ not in NS sand- — 


ee of canes, ae: ‘SO , does false- 
oo Lhe treatment comprises rest, the 
no zs of the es over the peat of the crack, 


Le oe special nails are sold. 
oublesome matter to deal with this disease, 
d, - needless to add, sanderack constitutes un- 


_FALSE- QUARTER. 


ie te ‘term false- -quarter is applied to an inden 


n or furrow in the wall of the hoof at th 
gl arter. It is detrimental to the hoof, rendering 
it more liable to split. For the purpose of decep 
ion this indentation has been known to be fi 


artificer’ S ark 
SIDE- BONE. 


S ne horses are most foegucnth affec e 
this disease, von the. a breeds | 
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_ feet—sometimes one and sometimes both being 
_ affected—are the seat of side-bone. . At the back 
' and upper border of the hoof, and attached to the 
_ coffin-bone within the hoof, on the inner and 
outer wings of the latter are a pair of flexible 
plates of cartilage or gristle, which can readily 
_ be felt to yield under the pressure of the thumb 
when the upper border is pressed at its extreme 
back part. Either one, both, or all four plates may | 
be changed into a bony-like substance,” so that oe 
when pressed they lose their elastic resistance. 
_ This constitutes side-bone, and such often causes 
prolonged lameness; but if a cart horse has feet | 
well open at the heels, and has turned five years. : 
of age, the chances are that it will continue to 

remain sound. . 


NAVICULAR: DISEASE; ~- : 4 
| \s far as veterinary surgeons are aware, this 
disease is entirely confined to light horses, but : 
unfortunately for the subjects of it, it is an in= ‘ 


curable malady, and one that not only causés © 
permanent lameness, but also renders the animal — i 
valueless, unless it be to do odd jobs on-soft = 


; ground. It is a disease that affects the navicular ee 
_ bone, ‘tendon, and other structures in connection — 
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2 th tre ee ake joint, which latter is nine 
at the back of and within the interior of the hoof. | 
he lameness in this disease is sometimes re- _ 
oved. by an operation known as unnerving, but 
is has no influence over the ‘disease, merely 
indfolding the lameness by destroying the sen- 
sation of the foot. Horsemen commonly speak 
(29 +4 


of such an-ailtial as a“ eroe, and its action. 
ke Sie) oe) 
— Srossy. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


HORSE SHOES, PADS, AND LEATHERS, 
Ere. 


SincE the introduction of machine-made shoes, : 
ne shoeing of horses has been simplified, and — 
ost of the large farrier shops in London and 
her cities employ machine-made shoes to a larg 
tent, although not exclusively. In the majority 
' country farrier shops hand-made shoes are 
ncipally used, whilst the manufacture of new 
hoes out of the old ones is a practice still em- 
oyed, but chiefly to fill up the spare time of the — 
Making new shoes from the old scrap © 
iS advantages, but mostly in favour of the — 
_ When a horse wears away its shoes 


u “of SpE perton to the S gel se fe Le have: 
= n in wear, it 1S more ccanertal to make them = . 


=< 


: is either Sos or fasuule gad “this oe _ eS 
or und surface, is a material assistance in pre. = SF 
renting SHopine. The length of time that a horse aS 
vill carry its shoes varies considerably; some os 
rses will wear out a set of front. shoes within > 
week, whereas others will carry them for-four <<" 5 
r five weeks, but on the average a horse requires 
shoeing ghout every three weeks. It is not 
idvisable to leave the shoes on longer than a 
nonth, in fact, they ought to be removed about — 
very eighteen days, the feet pared, and the shoes | 
ther re-applied or a new set fixed on. It 1s the — 
2 for i, Front shoes to wear out faster than = 


eae es as 


SPs BC SEILOD AES OOOO EOD R ONT Crm Re Ok 


a to case ee Sie Fak or to i 
ee of action. ‘Unquestionably the co 
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form of shoe is that having a flat ground surface, 
without any calks at heel or toe, both of which 
alter the normal position of the limb and its | 
relationship as a weight bearer to other parts of 
the body. In the case of heavy horses, more 
especially when working in towns or hilly dis- 
tricts, it is absolutely necessary to have heel 
-ealks, which certainly give the animal a better 
srip of the ground. For light horses there need 
be no excuse for raising the heels, at any rate in 
_ the case of the fore shoes. A -leather sole is 
employed when a horse has either a flat horny 
= sole, disease of the sole, or some other defect 
= which renders the feet tender. ‘Some horses are 
unable to perform their work satisfactorily with- 
out they are shod in this manner. It is cus- 
tomary for the shoeing smith to pack in tow and 
tar between the leather and horny sole, which 
further diminishes the defects of concussion and 
prevents the entrance of sand and other material 
(= between the two surfaces. Various forms of 
_.._indiarubber pads are largely used in London and ~ 
= - Other cities. They always exert a more or less — 
oe injurious influence upon the foot, and the writer- 
— does not recommend their employment, excepting — 
_ under special circumstances. Some coachmen in _ 
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= London will even use both Sails and screws jo: eI 
the summer time, a practice which cannot be too | 
strongly discaueneed, “There ‘ate “numerous= — = 
~ makers of rubber pads, some of which are of - 
_ very little use, and others the reverse.<of tive, 

It is seldom that heavy horses are shod with pads, 

_ the’ expense being one of the principal reasons, : 
_ together with the fact that these animals perform ree 
* their work at a slow pace... Shoeing with pads, of ~.o3- 4 
even leathers, becomes an expensive item, and 
not being necessary, as a rule they can ie dis- 
-pensed with, at any rate in the summer time.. 
They cause the horny sole to become soft and 
overheated, whilst the frog or foot pad gradually 
_ shrinks, owing to its weight-bearing functions 
_ being diminished. It is this structure and the 
A IL which constitute the principal weight-bearing foes 
surfaces, and nothing should be done to the foot _  . 
to diminish or destroy the purposes for which be 
? ave been designed. It follows that the 
shoeing smith ought never to pare the foot pad, 
which, unfortunately for the horse, many shoeing ~ 
“smiths are - very fond of doing. When the ters 
is slippery it is necessary to resort to the use of a 
frost cogs for light horses, but frost nails are = a3 
useful fora wuele esis “Screw studs a are those — 
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: Ww Eenerally employed, and all shoeing smiths 
keep a stock of thesé in the winter, with a screw 
ap for fixing them in. The studs should be 
‘emoved directly the horse comes into the stable, 
though many owners leave them in until they = 
e worn out, which is an extremely bad plan. 
th pare porsck it 1s customary to adopt what is_ 
ed ‘“‘ roughing,’’ that is turning the heels of © 
shoe up and sharpening them, and during 
‘olonged | frost the shoeing smith makes more. 
oney than at any other season of the year. But 
ae need wee him the extra benefits, = 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HORSE BREEDING. 


¥ “in aS . of the agence Wares given 
he Government with a view towards making ~ 
é provision for the supply of suitable — 
in time of war—the necessity for which — 
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S Att ever remain indelibly fixed upon our minds 
since the last Boer War. ~ | 
Moreover, the demands made upon the various. 
| “sources—’Bus Companies and Contiacters ater 
pressure of circumstances, is. certainly not the 
a Nacht manner for a large Army to be horsed, to. 
- say nothing of the inconvenience caused by the- 
demands upon such Companies, who are ee 
ably powerless to replace the horses removed ~ 
from their studs.. No doubt the Army Remount — 
ay petiaient has undergone re- organisation since 
its complete inefficiency has been brought to day- 
light, but it is still far from approaching . ideal — 
Dies: The enormous importation of foreign a 
horses will continue to exist so long as British ~ 
- farmers are unable to find horse breeding to be 
a paying concern, and it never will be unless the 
ilitary are able to give Rees pEeES for home- 2 
‘ed stock. | : ae 
nadian, Hungarian, and other foreign Rees 
: aasate animals so far as they go, but can- — 
ee reach, on the average, the qualities of the - 


\ 


a le times gone e by farmers, as a rule, relied far 
too. much upon‘ ‘chance Groductionse -conse- 
quently 1 no reliance could be placed upon their 
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| Thank 
bios this matter es Crenone wonderful 


rovements during the Aast thirty years, and ~ 
h improvements have been sae eu a 
pues of channels. a 3 i 


fee Ca cas oa done thal ee 
mount of good anticipated, though we fully 
Imit it Has been contributory. Private enter-_ 

se Horse. Shows, Agricultural Shows, and the 


db verse districts throughout the Seudery. ee 

n the means for adjusting and regulating 
orse breeding operations in Great Britain, ; 

_ A Society that appeals to the Author as being 

worthy of every support by those interested in 

“the present and future welfare of the horse, is 

that known as the Brood Mare Society, the object 

SOE which, isatoe supply (on loan) suitable brood 
alee ae farmers, Opie hare those anunal 9: th 


, This Sickn ee ‘te reife a Suet mares— 
wnimals no bongey fit ‘for ‘service—and distributes 


vd gnorant of the Horses S age of wniliye. | 
ree bhe question | sf what. class of horse is” likely 
ae be in oe greatest demand, au wl the pea | 


fae: 


Baker oe ; ng 
To breed weightcarrying. ane as “stout. 
tl oroughbred stallions is the best, although this 
« lass of stud hunter is now abtainable.. Mate v 
ja ppieponed; pea Hence hunter brood 


| Hackney, “Welsh! aod dae Ke 
Sie demand, ert one of the one 


~ pvERYBODY's s BOOK. OF THE HORSE. 
are . 
nto, ‘several aes 


By purchasing four pony. 


ri ee from 5 to 10° guineas, cad ‘using ae 
legged, hanes pony, brood. mares, at least double x 
as Heniad. oe ) 

“None, or seacicalhe no returns: can be looked | 
for in the way of labour from a pony up to 7. 
~~ years, though in the case of a heavy horse, soon > 
after 2 years the farmer can make use of it for . 
hie work, such as. harrowing, etc., se his. : 
farm, thus economising expenses. yds 
ii TIS, only where there is a. large tract’ of moun- Z 
a a. land that low- priced ponies can be success 
: oe reared, ‘so. far as monetary oan is co 


nd here they earn ‘hens own living entirel 
Loe From IO to 14 Or. 1S guineas are the avera 
prices . realized for these mour | 
AA years | a realy? good | Suffolk will fetch 60 


2 SPOS rere 
SS 


a has "EVERYBODY'S _ BOOK OF Sie: HORSE. 


> oF 70 Suineas, and itis aie pd icatile to Shen. i 
closely to pedigree} and not mate a Suffolk, sayy ay 
with a Shire or Clydesdale mare. inter direedaes ae 
is a pernicious practice, fresh blood a beneficial 
one, se coe iia 
Use sires of good temperaments, and mares’ 
““)oothe same, as vicious propensities are, like other 
2 faults, very liable to develop in the foek OU Lats 
any rate later on. | | 2 
With reference to Polo ponies, various breeds 
ie are used, and a large’ percentage of such have 
been speculative productions; but the Polo Pony 
> Society has been, and still is, paving the way for - 
- the production < a fixed type of pony, in accord- 
-ance with the POae ements Ot the game. 
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Everybody’s Guide to Chess and D ts. 1; 
~~ 128 pp. Cloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. raven bee testi 
Everyboedy’s English Songs and ies. ; 

: eGA Teather te: § Melodies. 192 pp. Cloth, 
Everybody’s Medica! Guide. By M.D. London. 160 pp. 
-. Cloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. , 
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. Leather, 1s. 
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Edition. 164 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 6d.; Leather, ‘1s. 
/Everybody’s Guide to Ball Room Dancing. Cloth, 6d.; 
Leather, 1s. ‘ 
-Everybody’s Guide to Violin Playing. Cloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s 
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- Leather, is. 
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Leather, Is. 
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House. Illustrated; Cloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. 
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Leather, 1s. - 
Everybody’s Ready Reckoner. Oloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. 
Everybody’s Book of the Dog. Cloth, 6d.; Leather, is. 
Everybody’s Book on Angling. Oloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. . 

Everybody’s Book on Training and Health Development. 

,* Gloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. 

Everybody’s Book on What to Do in 101 Emergencies. 

Cloth, 6d.; Leather, 1s. . 
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- Leather, 1s 
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